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| A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, | 


EIGHTH MONTH s5, 


the World’s Fair and Religious Congre‘s, can 

secure a Ten Days’ Excursion Ticket, includ- 
ing lodging and breakfast 7 days, in a solid hotel 
near the grounds, for #45. BAYNE & FELL, 706 
Walnut street, (3d floor) 


the w. AND OTHERS WHO WISH TO VISIT 


“NITUATION WANTED.—AS WORKING MANA- 
s ger for farm. Good references; temperate 
habits, etc. Address C, R., this office. 
“ITUATION WANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN OF 
Ss good habits, as nurse or general assistant about 
house, garden, etec., or care of aged people. 
Good driver, milker, etc. Address K. this office 


\7 OUNG MAN, FRIEND, DESIRES REPRESEN- 
tation of reliable firms, or will accept respon- 
sible position. First-class reference and busi- 

ness experience. Address O., this office. 


ARE CHANCE, FOR A BRAINY WORKER TO 
R raise poultry and berries on shares. Good 
location; high ground; southern exposure ; 

good market. Box 247. Plainfield, N. J. 

ANTED —BOTH CHILDREN’S AND PLAIN 
sewing Address M, Office of FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch st 

\ K J ANTED —A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
or light housekeeper. Friends’ family pre- 
ferred. Address A.B. K., Box 270, Newtown, 

Bucks county, Pa. 


visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 
walk to three lines of cars leading direct to 


A COMFORTABLE HOME FOR WORLD'S FAIR 


grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR 


3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OARDERS WANTED.—HOUSE MODERN AND 
convenient. Large piazza and lawn. Near 
railroad. Address H. BARNARD, Rock | 

Barton farm, Doe Run, Chester,county, Pa. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. —CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 


serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Milhinery. 12216 5, LAMBERT 


Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 








jon FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 


Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 
Public. 


| Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred, 


Friends’ Book Association, [5th and Race Sts | 


Wm. D. Yarnall, | 


ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte. 
You reap the benefits. 100 samples mailed for 8 
cents. Prices 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


18 


| with three rates. 


ae. 
IU 5. 


SPECIAL FIFTEEN DAYS’ EXCURSION 
TO WORLD'S FAIR. 


Friends’ Religious Congress and Niagara Falls. 


For the accomm on of Friends and ot! 
siring to attend the World’s Fair and Religious Con- 
gress, With aday at Niagara Falls, a special train of 
Pullman cars has been chartered, leaving New York 
via Erie Railroad, at 10 a m., Ninth month 11th, 
reaching Chicago 2 p. m, next afternoon. Will 
remain in Chicago twelve days, leaving there on the 
afternoon of Ninth mo th 24th; spend the 25th at 
Niagara Falls, and reach New York about 8 a. m. of 
the 26th 

The fare, which will be $9, will include a round 
= railroad ticket, sleeping car accommodations 
in both directions, and lodgings and breakfasts for 
twelve days at Hotel Costello, situated within five 
(5) minutes’ walk of 57th Street entrance of Fair 
grounds. A baggage car will be attached to train, 
and baggage will be carried without additional 
expense 

Money must be paid five days before starting. A 
buffet car will be attached to train, and stops will 
be made at stations for meals 

The train leaving Philade'phia at 7.30 a. m.. on 
the morning of Ninth month 11, by Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will reach New York in time to connect 
with special train. Those desiring to go with this 
special excursion should cpply at once to 

JOS. A KBOGARDODS, 
167 Chambers St.. New York City. 
° 


iat 


ers de- 


To the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


Via Niagara and Watkins. Leaves Philadelphia and 
Reading R. R. depot, 12th and Market streets, on 
Second-day, Eighth month 21st, at 9 a.m. 13 days 
No. 1, $78; No. 2, $50. Expenses 
paid while at Watkins and Niagara. Special atten- 
tion given to elderly or young persons trave ing 
alone. A deposit of $5 required 15 days before start- 
ing, with whole amount paid three days before. All 
checks certified ; trunks $2 extra 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


Mildred H. Lukens. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 
sition, World’s Congress, and all parts of the city. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist 

Having increased our facilitics for World’s Fair sea- 
son, we offer the following prices until our list is filled: 
Lodging ond board $7.50 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.00. AU comfortable, 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il), 


HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING, — 
C. | Durable Work, Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. \eeetisenee ap, 112.N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND (onTRactors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 


Charles E. Lukens. 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land A 
Holder, 


mt, U. P. R. R. 
cLean County, mh. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Full College Courses ne men and young 
women, leading to Classical gineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high an 


gymnasium, etc. 
Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address 
the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
ey um; laboratory; vocal training; music. 

ext term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. ° 


Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
ns Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory school for 
h sexes; cottage plan ; limi numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 
Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee’ 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ar 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 








: ) 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5 00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are con-cerned Friends. 

Friends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others. 

For circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, ron, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


healthy | 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new | 


The present build- | 


‘The Kindergarten Training Class of 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


| will begin work Ninth month 25th. The number 


| in the class is limited. Apply early. 
logues and particulars address 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 
a 
Senneeens of ali 
guages, Drawing, 
thorough] oul 
A guard 


any of the committee, or to 
ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 


2oth Year 


Thomas MayPeirce, M.A. Ph.D. 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. rn 
One thousand three hundred 


and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year, 


Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sessions .ae————_ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment bianks on appli- 
cation. 

Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 

Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


just RECEIVED 
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Still under the 
original 
management. 





An assortment of French Habit | 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
ERCHANT TAILOR, 


109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Six 


Japanese Baskets 


Filled with Ingram’s Blended Tea, sent free | 


to any express office on receipt of 


Three Dollars. 


And a Souvenir Slipper sent to any post- 


office address for one 2-cent stamp. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
‘31 N. Second St. 


Regular 
| school work opens Ninth month llth. For cata- | 


Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
beral education, including the Lan- 
Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
ped corps of efficient teachers. 
care will be given to the morals of the | 
pupils. For circulars or further particulars apply to 


Philadelphia. | 


of those Beautiful Imported | 


SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 


$60,0 OF THE 


Home Savings and Loan Association 


OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 


| These bonds are secured by a ial d 
| with a trust company of First’ on _— 


on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of160 per 
cent of Mo for every bond issued. 

They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
~ amu of its wae debt. 

The interest received from the Mortga 
securing this issue is double the amount > 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 189: 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue o 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Ln ng ’s present net income. 

e in 1598. 


Principal yabl Coupons April and 
Oct., at Philadelphia, Price, oar, omit batowent 


from Aprii 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 
_ HoH. RF. NEWHALL, 
| 633 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_ JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


| Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS?’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
| Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
| Capital (paidin),. . ... iene 


eS. fe we 6 6 .00 
‘Undivided re 398870 





Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on ~otenap and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A nistrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annUm. 


JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBeRT Morrss EARLy, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

J. Bolton 


8. Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker, 


Edwin 8. Dixon. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 

ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 

| about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
_ tisement. Bae" ‘Vhen our readers answer an 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


Philadelphia, Pa. ' eeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wa 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. L. No. 31. 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXI. 

The superiority of the Christian over other civilizations 
comes chiefly from its elevated standard of morals, and the 
visible manifestation of this superiority appears in the post- 
tion of the Christian woman. With the degradation of 
woman civilization perishes. 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 

John Ireland, b. in Burnchurch, County Kilkenny, Ireland, Ninth 
month 11, 1838, came to the United States with his parents when a 
boy, and lived in St. Paul, Minn., where he was educated in the Roman 
Catholic schools. At fifteen he went.to France and passed eight years 
in the study of theology, and on his return was ordained. As rector of 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, he was a zealous worker in charities and for 
educational institutions. He has since been made bishop and arch- 
bishop, has been closely connected with the work of colonization in the 
northwest, and organized the first total-abstinence society in the State 
of Minnesota. He is an able orator and controversalist, and is widely 


known for the position he has taken in educational matters, on the side 
of the progressive wing of his church. 


JUST TO BE GOOD. 
Just to be good 
This is enough—enough ! 

O we who find sin’s billows wild and rough 
Do we not feel how more than any gold 
Would be the blameless life we led of old 
While yet our lips knew but a mother’s kiss ? 

Ah! though we miss 

All else but this, 

To be good is enough. 
It is enough-- 
Enough—just to be good! 

To lift our hearts where they are understood : 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased ; to smile back in God’s face 
With the glad lips our mother used to kiss. 

Ah! though we miss 

All else but this, 

To be good is enough. 
—jJames Whitcomb Riley. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN BARTRAM, THE AMERICAN BOTANIST. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
PursuIncG his botanical studies, John Bartram made many 
long journeys into different parts of the country, collect- 
ing seeds and plants for his garden, and carefully record- 
ing the results of his obervations. 

He made the acquaintance of James Logan, a good 
classical scholar, and the author of a work on the ‘‘ Gen- 
eration of Plants.’’ Being a member of the Society of 
Friends, and prominent in the affairs of the province, 
Logan’s influence added much to the successful prosecu- 
tion of John Bartram’s original research, and opened the 
way for his correspondence with European naturalists. 

At the suggestion of James Logan he selected a quan- 


tity of seeds and plants, and made a record of his own | in point. Peter Collinson, after enumerating many things 


| which had reached him in nice order, goes on to say: 


observations, which were sent to Peter Collinson, a Qua- 
ker merchant of London, England, a distinguished nat- 
uralist and antiquarian, and a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 
Brientnal, a merchant of Philadelphia, and one of John 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1893. 


| learned men of Europe. 


This was accomplished through the aid of Joseph | 
| seen. 


JOURNAL. 
i Vol. XXI. No. 1081 


Bartram’s particular friends who, on his next voyage to 
London, took the package, which had been prepared with 
great care and accuracy, and on the arrival of the vessel 
in port conveyed it to Peter Collinson, with whom a corres- 
pondence was thus opened, which continued uninterrupted 
for half a century. Of this intercourse it has been said that 
—‘*‘ Peter Collinson did more than any other man living 
to help make John Bartram what he became. Without his 
aid John Bartram would never have published one-half of 
his wonderful achievements.’’ Dr. Fothergil goes so far 
as to say: ‘* That eminent naturalist, John Bartram, may 
almost be said to have been created such by my friend’s 
assistance, constantly exciting him to persevere in inves- 
tigating the plants of America, which he had executed 
with indefatigable labor through a long course of years.’’ 
Through this channel of communication, the discoveries 
and observations made by him were communicated to the 
With many of these he entered 
into correspondence. In the first letter received from 
Peter Collinson, bearing date First month, 1734-35, he 
acknowleged having read his ‘‘ curious and entertaining 


| letters of Eleventh month 6th,’’ and adds that he is at a 


loss what botanical works to recommend, for ‘‘ a com- 
plete history of plants is not to be found in any author.’’ 
This letter is very lengthy, the writer entering with a true 
naturalist’s enthusiasm into all the items of information 


| sent him, asking questions and soliciting specimens of 


plants. 

Through the influence of Peter Collinson, Lord Petre 
became a friend and patron of Bartram. This nobleman 
had then what was considered the most extensive gardens 
and hot houses in England, and was constantly adding to 
his collection. To enable John Bartram to extend his 
explorations Lord Petre agreed to furnish him with ro 
guineas. ‘Two others added ro more, and this sum was 
paid him annually, until the death of his friend in 1742. 

John Bartram’s first explorations were along the shores 
of the Schuylkill. At an early period, too, he visited 


| the lakes and rivers of New York, and ascended and ex- 


plored the summits of its mountains, extending his jour- 
neys to the very limits of civilization. The Delaware, 
Susquehanna, and the Allegheny rivers were also included. 
In 1738 he made a journey, occupying five weeks, through 
Maryland and Virginia to Williamsburg, thence up the 
James river and over the Blue Ridge, traveling in all 
about 1,100 miles, without a scientific companion. He 
writes: ‘‘ I can’t find any one that will bear the fatigue 
to accompany me.’’ On this journey he made micro- 
scopical investigations. He discusses cross fertilization 
with his friend Peter Collinson, as is shown by his letter 


| written about this time. 


In sending his various collections of plants and in- 


| sects, though packed with the greatest care, they often 


arrived in a worthless condition, owing to the improper 
storage they were subjected to. One case of the kind is 


‘¢ Now, dear friend John, I come to thank thee for thy 
curious collection of living plants for myself, but Oh, 
sad story for to tell, not the least glimpse of one was to be 
If the unworthy captain had only set that case in 
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his cabin, all had been safe, but it was stowed on the | St. Augustine, he traveled by land to the banks of the 


deck above the hold, and covered all over with pipe- 
staves ; but all this might have been tolerable, if that un- 
ruly and mischievous vermin, the rats, had not fell on 
board it ; for so it was, when I came to get it out of the 
ship, lo, behold two nests of young, callow rats were 
kindled there, and I take it, what with their trampling 
everything above ground was totally destroyed ; only one 
root appears to have life. It grieved me to the heart to 
see so many curious things, and so much labor and pains, 
like to be destroyed by these nasty creatures and the neg- 
lect of the captain.’’ 

In a letter from the same, bearing date September 8, 
1737, he writes: ‘‘ I have sent thee a parcel of seeds in a 
parcel to your proprietor, Thomas Penn. Dress thyself 
neatly in thy best habit, and wait on him for them. I 
have desired him to show thee the Natural History of 
South Carolina, in eight books, finely colored from life, 
so forget not to ask that favor, but first inquire his most 
leisure time, and then wait on him.’’ In another, writ- 
ten the same year he says: ‘‘ Now, dear John, I have 
made some running remarks on thy curious letter, which 
contains so much that is fine, that it deserved to be read 
before the Royal Society, and thee has their thanks for 
it, desiring thee to note thy observations and communi- 
cate them. Pray make no apology, the facts are well de- 
cribed and very intelligible.”’ 

Writing to his friend Collinson, under date July 6, 
1742, John Bartram expresses his grateful thanks for 
‘«thy very necessary present of a suit of clothes, which 
came just in the right time, and ‘ Barclay’s Apology’ I 
shall take care of for thy sake. It answers thy advice 
much better than if thee had sent me one of natural his- 
tory or botany, which I should have spent ten times the 
hours in reading of, while I might have labored for the 
maintenance of my family. Indeed I have little respect 
for apologies and disputes about the ceremonial parts of 
religion, which often introduce animosities, confusion, 
and disorders in the mind, and sometimes body, too ; but, 
dear Peter, let us worship the one Almighty Power in sin- 
cerity of heart, with resignation to His divine will, doing 
to others as we would have them do to us, if we were in 
their circumstances. Living in love and innocency, we 
may die in hope.’’ Like all true lovers of nature, we see 
that his creed was very simple, and his reverence for God 
most sincere. Writing of him to Dr. Colden, an emi- 
nent botanist of New York, in the year 1741, Peter 
Collinson says: ‘‘I am persuaded you would have been 
pleased with him ; you would have found a wonderful 
natural genius. His observations and accounts of all 
natural productions that happen in his way (and I believe 
nothing escapes him), are much esteemed here for their 
accuracy.’’ Dr. Garden of South Carolina, in a letter to 
John Ellis, the eminent London naturalist, dated March 
25, 1755, says: ‘‘ When we came to Philadelphia, I met 
with John Bartram, a plain Quaker, but a most accurate 
observer of nature.’’ 

Through the influence of his constant friend, and in 
acknowledgment of the valuable services he had rendered 
to Botany and Agriculture, John Bartram was appointed 
Botanist and Naturalist for the King of England, at a 
salary of 50 pounds perannum. ‘This was in the year 
1765. The notice of his appointment did not reach him 


until after he had started on his expedition to the South, | 


embarking on board a vessel at Philadelphia, bound for 
Charleston, South Carolina, and from there proceeding 
by land, through part of Carolina and Georgia to St. 
Augustine, Florida. When he arrived at the latter place, 
he received his orders from the King to search for the 
sources of the great river San Juan (St. John). Leaving 








river, and embarking in a boat at Picolata, ascended that 
great and beautiful river, near 400 miles to its sources, 
attending carefully to its various branches and the lakes 
connected with it. In the course of this voyage or 
journey, he made an accurate draft and survey of the va- 
rious widths, depths, courses, and distances, both of the 
main stream and of the lakes and branches. He also 
noted the situation and quality of the soil, the vegetable 
and animal productions, together with other interesting 
observations, all of which were highly approved by the 
Governor, and sent to the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions in England, by whose direction they were ordered 
to be published. 

It may be interesting to note, that Peter Collinson 
rendered important aid in establishing the Philadelphia 
Library, and for many years was the faithful agent of the 
Company in making their purchases in London. The 
subject of starting a Library in Darby, similar to the Li- 
brary Company in Philadelphia, is mentioned in one of 
his earlier letters.! Articles of agreement had been 
signed, and a letter containing a catalogue of the books 
they desired to purchase, and a bill of exchange had been 
forwarded, which John Bartram asks his friend to ‘‘ please 
attend to, and pack them up with the goods I sent for.’’ 
In this age of rapid transit, of steam, and the telegraph, 
few of us realize how long and tedious were the delays 
and how dependent even those who had ample means 
were upon the kindness and good offices of their friends 
for many services that could not be rendered except 
through friendship. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS MEETING AT “THE VALLEY.’ ? 
WHEN I set to work to compile this short account of the 
Valley Meeting and present it to the Association, I did 
not think it such an arduous task, but before its comple- 
tion it was thoroughly impressed upon me, for I found re- 
corded facts concerning it very meager and difficult to 
obtain, and also a great scarcity of interesting traditions. 

One hundred and eighty years ago, the 11th day of 
Fourth month last, making the year 1713, Stephen Bevan 
and Lewis Walker requested to have a meeting sometimes 
at the house of Lewis Walker. This request was made 
of Radnor or Haverford Monthly Meeting, and the 
minute, as I found it recorded in the old minute book of 
the Monthly Meeting, says: ‘‘ This meeting so consid- 
ered that Friends may keep a meeting of worship at the 
house of Lewis Walker, on the First-day of the week, in 
the Sixth and Eighth months.’’ This, then, was the very 
beginning of the meeting, and these lines were written in 
the very same room where nearly two centuries ago our 
forefathers met to worship at the throne of Him who is 
omnipotent, ‘‘ whose mercy endureth forever.”’ 

This minute we find recorded on the 11th day of First 
month, 1714: ‘* The Friends inhabiting about Perqua- 
ming and this side of the Schuylkill in ye Valley, being 
desirous yt a meeting might be allowed ym every other 
mo. to be and begin at Lewis Walker’s house the first in 
Second month next, and thence every other month att 
Joseph Richardson’s house, until ye Ninth mo. next.’’ 
In the Tenth month they were given permission to hold 
a week-day meeting on every Fourth-day until the end of 
the First month following. The meeting continued to be 
held at Lewis Walker’s until after his death, and then he 
willed the Friends of the Valley a piece of land one-half 





See full detailson this point in the Darby Library Historical Address of 
C. L Serrill. 


2Read at a meeting of the Friends’ Association, at the Valley, Chester 
county, Pa. 
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acre and one perch large, situated where the graveyard | 


now is. In 1730, bearing date First month 11th, we find 
in the minutes: ‘‘ This meeting, after deliberate consider- 
ation, leave the Valley Friends to their liberty to build a 
meeting-house for religious worship at the graveyard near 
Lewis Walker’s, which was left by the said Lewis, by his 
last will for the purpose.’’ 

On Ninth month 9, 1756, Thomas Thomas and Robert 
Jones were appointed to assist Valley Friends in getting a 
deed for the meeting-house property, and about two 
months later, they report to the meeting that the deed is 
complete. The deed was given by Daniel Walker, Exec- 
utor for Lewis Walker, to the trustees, Samuel Richards, 
Joseph Walker, Samuel Havard, Jonathan Roberts, and 
John Moore. After the tract*has been described, the 
deed says: ‘‘[his is to say, to and for the use, benefit, 
and behoof of the poor of the people called Quakers, 
which now are or hereafter may belong to the said relig- 
ious Society in the township of Tredyffrin and Upper 


corner. While the remains were being lowered into the 
grave three cannons were discharge over them and the 
old lady, to whom this gave little consolation for the loss 
of ason, exclaimed: ‘‘ There, you need not fire now, he 
is dead enough ; cover him over !’’ 

From that time on the meeting has prospered; in 
1871 the old buildiug was torn away and the present one 
erected, and here in this beautiful spot to-day assemble 
the descendants of the sturdy Quaker settlers, who took 


up their residence here and who founded this meeting, 


| and, although our flock may be smaller than at former 


Merion, and to and for the use and benefit of the said | 
Society which now are or hereafter may be in the town- | 


ships aforesaid, to erect and maintain one or more meet- 
ing-house or houses or places of religious worship and to 
or for the burial of their dead, and to and for such other 
use or uses as the members which now are or hereafter 
may be of the meeeing of the said Religious Society, in 
the townships aforesaid, or the greater number of them— 
shall at any time or times hereafter direct and appoint.’’ 

When the meeting-house was completed and first oc- 
cupied I cannot ascertain, and another most unfortunate 
circumstance is that we have no picture of the old house. 


times, yet all endeavor to live up to the teachings of the 
Society of Friends, and by precept and example endeavor 
to teach to all the world simplicity and purity of purpose, 
love of neighbor, and love of God. 


Sixth month 18, 1893. Jos. J. WALKER. 


AN OLD-TIME FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

The Friends of North Carolina have their educational centre at 
Guilford College, in Guilford county. This was established as a board- 
ing-school, and so continued for many years, but the grade has been 
raised, anc the work widened, with the name and rank of a college. A 


| historical sketch of the beginning of the institution, by Addison Coffin, 


published some weeks ago in the Christian Worker of Chicago, will 


| have points of interest, we think, to our readers. 


THE early records of New Garden Boarding School, now 
Guilford College, have an interest that will increase as 
time goes on. They begin in 1830, when minutes on the 


| subject of the necessity of better education appear in the 


The old house stood over in the graveyard, in the south- | 


ern corner, being about 20 feet from the present corner 
of the yard. It was about 45 feet long and 25 feet wide. 
I cannot describe the meeting-house without saying sone- 
thing about the old school-house. ‘The front of the 
school-house was on a line with the back of the meeting- 
house, and just north of it. The school was not built by 
Friends alone, but by the people of the neighborhood. 
But the scholars were always taken to week-day meeting, 


| yearly meeting in the care of the Society. 


and here, regardless of color or creed, they heard the 


teachings of Friends and experienced the golden hour of 
silent worship. 

Thus far, in connection with the meeting, we find 
that ‘‘ love and unity’’ have prevailed among the little 
flock, and that no dissensions have arisen among them. 
But in 1756 I find that a difficulty arose between two 
members of the Valley Meeting and that it was brought 
to the attention of the Monthly Meeting, but ‘‘ endeav- 
ors were made speedily to end it.’’ 

This now brings us to the stormy times of the Revo- 
lution; when the people of the colonies were making such 
a noble fight for liberty, and when the country was dev- 
astated and overrun by a foreign foe. 

During the time that Washington was encamped at 
Valley Forge the Friends of this Valley suffered much, 
for with a starving army in their midst their crops were 
taken and their coffers drained. ‘Tradition tells us that 
the meeting-house was some used as a hospital and in the 
southwestern corner of the graveyard, in the old portion 
yonder, quietly sleeping in their unmarked graves, there 
are a number of Revolutionary heroes whose lamps of 
life were extinguished by cold and suffering at Valley 
Forge. 

Of the burial of one of these I find this story: ‘‘ He 
was a Captain MacFall and he died during the winter of 
1777-78, at a residence above Valley Forge, but as his 
parents were Friends he was interred here. He was 
buried with military honors and when the funeral cortege 
arrived at the yard, his aged mother stood at a distant 





proceedings of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. ‘The 
next year, reports showed there were no schools in the 
A committee 
on the subject was then appointed, and a small subscrip- 
tion ($370.55) was made as the nucleus of a fund to es- 
tablish a boarding-school. Then a committee of forty- 
five persons was appointed to ‘‘ digesta plan, to endeavor 
to purchase a suitable farm to locate the school upon and 
put it in operation, and report their care to next meeting.”’ 

The subject of a boarding-school was now before the 
entire membership, and it was discussed in meetings, in 


| families, by the wayside, in season and out of season. 
| Many and varied were the plans proposed ; some were 


| proved by the meeting. 


| reasonable ; some unreasonable; all were earnest, anx- 


ious, hopeful. One proposition was to buy a farm with 
houses sufficient to accommodate ‘‘ 35 or 40 pupils, with 
orchard and barn,’’ and start the school at once on the 
manual labor plan and make it partly self-supporting. 
Another proposition was to buy land and build a brick 
house 40x60 feet, two stories high above basement. 
Finally it was settled that the location should be near 
some meeting so the children could attend meetings regu- 
larly. Not the least perplexing subject before the com- 
mittee was the location ; a spirit of rivalry soon devel- 
oped between the central quarterly meeting, more intense 
in New Garden, Deep River, and Center than any others. 
The Yearly Meeting of 1832 was larger than expected, 
in view of the great emigration westward ; the interest in 
the boarding-school was such that many not in the custom 
of attending were present. The committee had made no 
purchase of land but reported a plan for a building and 


| an outline of management of the school in many of the 


details considered essential at the time, which was ap- 
Two separate subscriptions were 
gone into in the face of the meeting—men and women— 
resulting in $1,200. A committee of 20 was appointed 


to solicit further subscriptions in the quarterly meetings. 
A permanent committee was then appointed to take the 
whole matter in care and push forward the work. This 
generation cannot understand what a sacrifice of time, 
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and comfort it cost those noble women and men 
to carry on the work. Many of them traveled two and 
three times each year from 4o to 200 miles over rough 
roads, often on horseback, without any compensation, and 
sometimes seemingly with little thanks, but their efforts 
were fruitless on account of the determined and persist- 
ent differences between the New Garden and Deep River 
neighborhoods ; every effort to reconcile the contend- 
ing interests, or make a purchase failed, consequently a 
whole year was lost. 

The committee reported the situation to the Yearly 
Meeting in 1833, with verbal explanations that gave the 
meeting a clear insight into the situation ; the discussion 
that followed, at one time, seemed to bid fair to utterly 
defeat the whole business, but Nathan Hunt rose, amid 
the contending spirits, clothed with power, and delivered 
one of the grandest discourses of his life. At the close 
of his effort, silence fell upon the meeting so profound, 
that none seemed willing to even move. With his clear 
sagacity he saw the moment to act, and acted ; rising, he 
proposed that a large committee be appointed to /ocate the 
school. This was done, but when that committee met, 
New Garden and Deep River, like a personage in the olden 
time, met with them and again struck fire. The commit- 
tee, in despair, decided to report that they could not 
locate, but that the location should be made in the face 
of the meeting. The meeting accepted the report, and 
Nathan Hunt sprang the previous question, and carried it 
in favor of New Garden ro to 1, and the battle was ended, 
and be it said to the credit of Deep River, that they ac- 
cepted the situation, and were ever after staunch sup- 
porters of the institution ; their children and grand-chil- 
dren to-day are among its best supporters. 

A special committee was appointed to select and buy 
land near the meeting-house ; on Twelfth month 26, they 
met and examined the land in the vicinity and finally se- 
lected the present site, but there was a difficulty in getting 
the title. It was owned by Richard and Sarah Williams 
and Abner Hunt who lived in Indiana. In those days it 
took a letter at least six weeks to go and come, sometimes 
much longer. To avoid this delay, Henry M. Macy 
traveled in mid-winter to Indiana to secure the title to 
the land. . 

George Mendenhall was Senator from Guilford county 
in the Legislature ; through him an act of the Legislature, 
then in session, was secured, incorporating the institution. 

At a meeting of the committee in Second month 1834, 
the first contract for burning brick was made for 100,000, 
a number that seemed fabulous to the average citizen, and 
began educating them up so they could realize the grand 
proportions of the institution. John Russell took the 
contract to do the wood-work and Elihu Coffin to burn 
the brick. The year 1834 was so wet that but little could 
be done in making brick till late in the fall then the num- 
ber contracted for were burned, but too late for building 
before winter. Afterwards it was found that 200,000 
more brick were needed, which were burned in two con- 
tracts, one by Barden and Isaac White the other by 
Enoch Macy. 

At a meeting of the committee in Third month, 1835, 
the final plan and size of the house was settled. Friends 
from other yearly meetings had sent in quite liberal do- 
nations of money, bedding, clothing, etc., and Friends 
of England had contributed several thousand dollars, 
which enabled the committee to greatly enlarge the orig- 
inal size of the proposed building. During the year the 
work went steadily but slowly forward ; much of the wood- 


money, 


| 


work had to be hewed out in the woods, which carpenters 
| entire surrounding country was out in full force to see 


would now think impossible. All the pine lumber had to 
be hauled 30 to 50 miles on wagons ; 


there was not a cir- ! 


| house. 
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cular saw in the State. The brick were all made by hand 
and s/op brick, the mortar was mixed by a ‘ tumbling 
tom,’’ drawn around by a yoke of oxen; everything 
done by hand, by old, slow methods, but well done. 
Many of the boys who helped to make the brick in 
Founders’ Hall, now old and gray, lived to see the time 
when with all the improved machinery and cunning de- 
vices, they could have made all the brick in two months, 
and yet look back to that time as one of wonder and de- 
light, glad to see the world moving so grandly on. 

In the report to the yearly meeting in 1835, this pas- 
sage occurs: ‘‘ Believing that we were engaged in estab- 
lishing a school, not only for the present youth of the 
Society, but for succeeding generations, has caused the 
committee to commence a larger, more expensive, and 
permanent building than was anticipated bysome Friends. 
This seemed to be the more called for in consequence of 
the interest taken and the aid afforded by members of 
other yearly meetings. 

That committee saw beyond their day, but did not see 
the marvelous expansion that lay beyond, yet they were 
severely criticised for building such an immense building 
‘‘for a time that may never come.’’ In Sixth month, 
1836, it was determined to build the kitchen, and Stephen 
Macy took the contract of burning the brick, which he 
did in a remarkably short time, considering the appliances 
of that day. During the burning, his son, William Macy, 
performed his celebrated half-day’s cutting wood, cutting 
an equivalent to two cords of four-feet wood of hard 
green hickory saplings,—there was an emergency and he 
was equal to it. 

On the 18th of Second month, 1837, Dougan and 
Asenath Clark were employed as superintendents of the 
school for $300 per year. Soon after, they came to the 
building and began preparing for the opening of the 
school in the fall. Friends from New England, New 
York, and Philadelphia had, at various times, contributed 
cloth, bedding, and other material for furnishing the 
In addition to this, large quantities of cotton 
batting for quilts, mattresses, and comforts were pur- 
chased, and women and girls were employed to work up 
the material. Nearly all the bedsteads had rope cords 
and a lot of boys were invited in to cord them up, mak- 
ing quite a sensation in the neighborhood. 

During the summer it became quite fashionable for 
parties of young people to make a holiday for a long ride 
horseback to see the wonderful house, the largest in the 
county, and Dougan Clark had the happy faculty of giv- 
ing the young people a pleasant reception and at the 
same time restraining their intrusive curiosity. 

When it was announced through the neighborhood 
and the yearly meeting that the school would open the rst 
of Eighth month, 1837, it created a profound impression, 
It had been in expectation so long that to half-grown 
children it seemed a thing of a whole lifetime ; and even 
the old people entered into the general expectancy. 
There were but few children for miles around who were 
found in bed at daylight on the eventful morning ; near 
half the families would send one or more to the school, 
and all were up by daylight ready to go to see the school 
opened. I doubt if there are many brighter spots in the 
memories of those who entered school, than the memory 
of that day. 

Twenty-five girls and twenty-five boys entered as stu- 
dents that eventful morning, and I have often looked over 
the list with an interest that I cannot express. ‘The first 
Sabbath, the meeting at the venerable old meeting-house 
was more like a gala-day than a solemn Sabbath. The 


the students come marching two and two, the girls in 
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front, led by their two fine-looking teachers, Catherine 
Cornell and Harriet Peck, the boys led by theirs, Jona- 
than Slocum. 

They marched into the house with what seemed to the 
lookers on, wonderful precision and dignity. Then the 
house was filled with a pleased yet wondering audience. 
After a solemn and profound silence, Aseneth Clark of- 
fered an earnest and eloquent prayer, followed by Dougan 
Clark ‘with one of his characteristic eloquent sermons ; 
then the meeting closed, the girls first filing out in per- 
fect order, followed by the boys in like manner, with the 
audience in a rush to see them march slowly back to the 
school. And thus New 
Friends was a fixed fact, destined to wield an influence 
through the land not surpassed by any other institution 
in all the land; it was the only institution in all the 
South that did not miss a session during the rebellion, 
nor were its inmates molested during all the war. 

ADDISON COFFIN. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—EIGHTH MONTH 13, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued). 


GOLDEN TExT.—Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them.—Matthew 6: I. 


In praying use not vain repetitions, for your father pe eth 
what things ye have need of before ye ask him. ‘—Matt. 6: 


Scripture Reading, Matthew 6: 1-15. 
HISTORICAL. 


7,8. 


‘*The worship of the Jews had come to be in great 
measure an outward exhibition of lifeless forms merely. 
Religious rites and observances were ostentatiously prac- 
ticed for the purpose of earning a reward from God, and 
at the same time securing honor for holiness from men. 
Religion was acted for gain, either present or future. 
Even prayer had become a formal, mechanical act, 
scribed by exact rules. The hours, the matter, the man- 
ner, were all laid down. A rigid Pharisee prayed many 
times a day, and too many took care to have the hours of 
prayer overtake them, decked in their broad phylacteries, 
at the street corners, that they might publicly show their 
devoutness. Nor were they content with short 
prayers, but lengthened their devotions as if to make a 
merit of their duration. Prayers had come to be tedious 
for length, and abounded in repetitions. Superstitious 
power was ascribed to the very words. It was the custom 
of every Rabbi to give a form of prayer to his disciples, 
and Jesus in the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer ’’ followed the example. 
But what a difference between his model and those of 
other teachers! Each clause, almost each word, is full of 
the deepest significance. Each is filled with divine light.”’ 
TEACHING 

Although we do not literally in these times sound a 
trumpet before us when we are doing good deeds, to call 
the attention of the public to our righteousness, yet the 
text applies just as truly to the circumstances of this day 
as of that in which the words were spoken. For some- 
times righteousness is, so to speak, fashionable, and in 
good repute. At such times the young soul, panting for 
spiritual advancement, and ambitious to do great works, 
is obediently led to follow existing forms and methods of 
worship as the first-found means of doing good. But too 
many, finding themselves in high favor, are content to 
rest when they have gained that first step, obedience to 
the outward law ; and not looking within to the Heav- 
enly Guide in the soul for further leading, are satisfied 
with the good opinion of their neighbors. So long as we 
rest ourselves in the thought that the standard of public 


pre- 


our righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 


| ward voice, we follow obediently its teaching 


Garden Boarding School of | 


| to him, and to humanity everywhere. 


| mean that we are not to make repetition of prayer. 
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opinion is good enough for us, we are in danger of doing 
Just 
so surely as we are content with anything less than the 
sanction of our own best inner nature, so surely is the 
life taken from our truest aspirations, and we sink into the 
condition of time-servers and hirelings. If we recognize 


| the fact that the spirit of God dwells within us, constantly 


inviting us to a truer and better goodness than anything 
we have yet attained, and if, recognizing that silent in- 
S, we grow 
nearer and nearer to God. 

It is not necessary that we should be constantly ex- 
amining our hearts to see if they are in the right relation 
to goodness and truth ; if we will to do right because we 
love the Father, we know our motives are sincere and 
worthy. But we must at all times watch the will, never 
growing careless or thoughtless in this respect. Every 
grateful and appreciative heart loves God because of his 
goodness and his unfailing blessings, and whoever loves 
the Father is not left in ignorance of that Father’s love 
When we know the 
Father loves us, and is all-wise and all- msigon as well as 


| all-loving, we see the beauty of our second Golden Text, 


‘* When ye pray use not vain repetitions, for 
your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him.’’ When we are one with him in spirit we 
shall not beg of him for special benefits, for we shall know 
that his love wills us every possible good. This does not 
Three 
times did Jesus say, ‘‘ If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’’ 
But vain repetition is a very different thing. We shall 
not be likely to pray too often, ‘* Thy will be done.’ It 
is one of the safe, right prayers, a prayer of perfect trust, 
trust such as the Father’s children should have in His wis- 
dom, love, and power. Yet perhaps we could repeat over 
and over those few living words, and at the same time 
stifle his voice within us, especially if the prayer be made 
in the hearing of others and for the purpose of gaining 
their good opinion of our piety. But we could hardly 
go into our closet, and shut the door, and repeat that 
prayer too often, or in vain. If we habitually count our 
blessings rather than our wants and wishes, we shall gradu- 
ally hesitate more and more to ask for any particular 
good, for God reveals himself to his obedient children as 
the giver of every good and perfect gift, and always wait- 
ing to bless. Let us “ pray without ceasing,’ and ‘in 
everything give thanks.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

The Sermon on the Mount teaches us to make our aims 
high. The desire of the hypocrite in his public prayer 
was to receive the approval of men, and that being the 
case, there was no higher reward for him. Jesus labored 
to raise the ideal, to inspire men with more noble desires, 
to bring to their consciences the knowledge of an inward 
and unseen reward for right doing. ‘The mind that is 
fixed upon man’s approval must necessarily fail to receive 
the reward which the Father bestows in the secret of the 
heart. The great Teacher of this lesson was himself the 
example of the pure living and true nobleness which he 
taught ; he spoke out of the fullness of his heart and his 
life, and with a complete confidence in his Father, who 
knoweth what things we have need of before we ask him. 

—It is better to beg for special favors than not to pray 
at all, for the Father lends always a willing ear to child- 
hood’s wishes, and we must be children in spiritual mat- 
ters before we can be mature; and trusting prayer is al- 
ways answered, if not with the small, immediate good 
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wished for, then with a higher, better blessing later. 
What prayers may we pray? Not for ease, rest, pleasure, 
wealth, advantages, time for self; not for power, fame, 
nor favor with the world ; not for long life nor short, a 
joyous nor asatisfying one. But we may pray any prayer 
that will bring us into closer relation with God, or spread 
his wisdom and power more widely, or accord with the 
spirit of his kingdom, or help us to accept thankfully 
whatever he sends us of good or temporary ill, or to help 
always our spiritual nature in the ascendant. We may 
pray for daily strength for daily needs, and for forgive- 
ness of sins fo the extent that we are willing to forgive any 
who have offended us. We may pray for guidance, and 
deliverance from evil ; and for whatever else the Spirit 
prompts us to ask. 


New York Independent 

BURNING QUESTIONS AMONG THE DUNKARDS. 
Wui Le the Catholics are in the midst of a fierce contro- 
versy over the school question, and Presbyterians are 
deeply troubled with issues of the Higher Criticism, and 
Congregationalists divided concerning a policy of mis- 
sionary administration, the Dunkards have also their 
burning questions. If to be in controversy is to be in 
misery, and if misery loves company, Catholics, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, and other agitated denomi- 
nations, may take comfort from the experiences of those 
simple-minded, devoted Christians called Dunkards, or 
German Baptists, or Brethren. 

The forefathers of the Dunkards introduced into this 
country a century and three-quarters ago a simple type 
of Bible religion. They had no other creed and no other 
discipline. They studied the Bible to see what it com- 
manded, interpreting it in literal fashion, and molded 
their lives strictly according to its precepts. One of their 
most prominent principles was non-conformity to the 
world. For more than a century and a half they have 
lived in the world, and been to some extent a part of it, 
without adopting its fashions or customs. Nevertheless, 
its influence could not forever be kept out of their broth- 
erhood. It gradually insinuated itself among them and 
asserted its presence by certain innovations, and ten or 
twelve years ago there was a struggle in the Annual 
Meeting of the Brotherhood over these innovations, and 
the result was a division into three branches—the Pro- 
gressive, the Conservative, and the Old Order. The Con- 
servative branch, which is the largest of the three, rep- 
resents a middle ground between the other two. It be- 
lieves in what the Brethren call Gospel plainness, and 
that the principle cannot well be maintained unless a 
form is insisted upon. But it is far more liberal than the 
Old Order branch, in countenancing Sunday-schools, 
missions, and denominational schools and colleges. 

It is in the body of Conservative Dunkards that burn- 
ing questions have recently appeared. The two tenden- 
cies, the conservative and the liberal, are just as plainly 
marked in this branch as they were in the whole body 
before it was divided. We have before us the Minutes 
of their Annual Meeting held recently in Muncie, Ind. 
ts sessions occupied three days, most of which was taken 
up with the consideration of questions bearing upon the 
principle of nonconformity. 

There was an interesting discussion concerning what 
are called ‘‘ Bible terms,’’ which are held in connection 
with the denominational schools and colleges. It was 
pointed out that these ‘‘ Bible terms’’ are tending to be- 
come in reality theological seminaries, and theological 
seminaries for the education of ministers are looked upon 
as departures from primitive Christianity and as danger- 
ous. Some of the speakers said that if this principle of 
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theological education were approved, the Church would 
be led step by step to ruin. On the other side, not one 
word was urged in favor of theological seminaries ; but 
the point was cleverly carried by arguments showing that 
it cannot be wrong to have schools to teach the Bible as 


| a text-book. 


A rule has prevailed among the Brethren for many 
years forbidding them to accept civil offices, except those 
connected with the management of schools. The An- 
nual Meeting was asked to say whether it is not lawful for 
a member to accept a position as township treasurer, to 
which he was elected without his consent or active assist- 
ance. The entering wedge of a more liberal view is 
plainly to be seen in the action of the Meeting allowing 
Brethren to hold such offices on condition that they do 
no electioneering and ‘‘ keep out of politics altogether.’’ 

The Dunkards have long been known by the cut of 
their clothes. It was found necessary, however, some 
twenty-five years ago to adopt a special order respecting 
the coat to be worn by Brethren, and particularly official 
Complaint was made at the recent Annual 
Meeting that some of the official Brethren do not obey 
the order, but wear the straight frock coat which dis- 
tinguishes ‘‘ popular clergymen.’’ There was a long dis- 
cussion as to what constitutes the official coat of the 
Brotherhood. It was finally agreed that it may be either 
sack or frock, ‘‘ round-breasted’’’ or not, provided it has 
astanding collar. The standing collar is indispensable. 
On other points liberty is allowed. 

Another matter kindred to this came up in connection 
with a request that the Annual Meeting exhort elders to 
admonish the sisters to adhere to the order and wear their 
caps or prayer-covering. The sisters would not, of course, 
think of appearing in the house of God without the regu- 
lation head-covering ; but it seems that in their own 
households they do not always wear it during family wor- 
ship or at the table, where the blessing is asked. In this 
matter the Annual Meeting decided that the sisters ought 
to wear the covering, and that the elders should admonish 
them so todo. Astrong appeal for this action was made 
by several speakers. One brother said that when the 
head of a household was away the woman would be called 
upon to ask a blessing at the table, and if she came to 
the table without a covering on her head she was ‘< not fit 
to do it.’’ She dishonors the Scriptures, which require 
that she should not pray or prophesy with her head 
uncovered. 

The beard question was raised in the case of a brother 
who had worn a full beard 30 years for conscience’ sake, and 
who, on removing from one district to another, was re- 
fused admission to the church where he sought member- 
ship on the ground that he did not conform to the order. 
Formerly, it was the order to wear a full beard and not to 
mar it by trimming the corners. In 1862 it was decided 
that if a brother ‘let it stand on the upper lip only,”’ it 
is ‘‘ wrong.’’ In what the offense consisted in the present 
case was not stated, and the action of the meeting was 
not clear. 


The Annual Meeting was asked to give the weight of 


| its authority against the attendance of brethren at meet- 


ings connected with the ‘‘ Bible terms,’’ 
nary Bible views ’’ are exhibited with ‘‘ a magic lantern ’’ 
in ‘‘a dark room.’’ It complied with the request, on the 
ground that actual Bible views are not objectionable, but 
‘* imaginary ’’ views, being the invention merely of the hu- 
man mind, are not proper. One of the elders said that he 
was the father of a large family and had never allowed a 
pictorial Bible to come into his house. 

The question was raised whether it is right for breth- 
ren to have pictures taken of themselves or to take pic- 


where ‘‘ imagi- 
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tures of others. The practice was strongly attacked, on 
the ground that it is idolatrous. It was contended that 
the correct reading of the Greek of I Corinthians, ro: 7; 


pictures of themselves do so for the purpose of admiring 
them, and that this admiration is in the nature of idola- 
try. 
matter off hand, but appointed a committee to consider 
it and report next year. This evidently was a concession 
to the liberal element. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
PENNSYLVANIA’S PRISON SYSTEM. 
An important contribution to the long-standing contro- 


versy between the advocates of the Pennsylvania and the 
Auburn systems of prison discipline has recently been 


The Annual Meeting, however, did not settle this | 


| gregate prison. In the other section a one-story prison, 


to accommodate 200 convicts, built upon the separate 


| confinement plan, as in the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
and 10: 14, makes these passages condemn ‘‘ image wor- 


ship,’’ and the thought seemed to be that those who get | 


delphia. 
‘The committee now recommends the construction 


| of a separate confinement prison in connection with the 


| 


congregate prison, for the reason that the State Prison 
now contains and always must contain a large proportion 
of incorrigible and unruly prisoners. In the 


| treatment of such prisoners the separate confinement sys- 
| tem has been thoroughly tested, not only at the Eastern 
| Penitentiary, but at some of the best conducted prisons in 
| foreign countries. 


‘The Eastern Penitentiary system of buildings has 


| received much attention from persons interested in prison 


| matters in our own State. 


made by a special committee of the Massachusetts Senate, | 


‘* appointed to investigate the management and adminis- 


tration of the Penal and Reformatory Institutions of the | 


Commonwealth.’’ The report of this committee ought 
to be of great interest to the citizens of Pennsylvania for 
two reasons. First. Because of the pride they should 
feel in the record of their State in the important matter 
of Prison Reform. On the 56th page of Mr. Douglas 
Campbell’s book, ‘‘ The Puritan in Holland,’’ etc., he 
says: ‘‘ The first reform in the criminal code of English- 


speaking people began in Pennsylvania, having been or- | 


dered in the State Constitution of 1776, and this was fol- 


lowed by a penitentiary built at Philadelphia in 1786, | 


through the influence of the Friends. The method of 
confinement in this institution is known as the Pennsyl- 
vania system.’’ Second. Because the strongest opposi- 
tion to the Pennsylvania system has come from the Mas- 


sachusetts Prison Society, which has done much to influ- 


ence the almost universal adoption of the Auburn system 
in the United States. 


on our system, from a Massachusetts committee, proceeds | 


from a source which cannot be said to be prejudiced in 
its favor. 


The alarming condition of things that has long pre- 


vailed in the State prison at Charlestown—the natural re- | 


sult of a bad system badly administered—led the Massa- 


chusetts Senate to send a committee to Philadelphia last | 


spring to investigate the State prison here. 
mittee was composed of intelligent and fair-minded men, 
who spent many hours at the Eastern Penitentiary, where 
every opportunity was given them to investigate its 


This com- | 


It has to a great extent been 
misunderstood, and has often been referred to as the ‘ soli- 
tary system.’ ‘The essential principle of the Cherry Hill 
Prison at Philadelphia is separate confinement. The cells 
are large and commodious, well drained, ventilated, and 
heated, and each prisoner has access to an enclosed yard 
for his exclusive use at stated times, when he can have 
the benefit of a change, and exercise in the open air. 
He performs his work in the cell, and is freely permitted 
the use of books at all reasonable times. The system has 
a due and proper regard for the moral, mental, and phy- 
sical condition of the convict. The time has fully come 
in our Commonwealth when this system can be profitably 
adopted for the confinement of incorrigible and unruly 
prisoners.’’ 

Then follows a detailed description of the buildings at 


| the Penitentiary, occupying three pages of the committee’s 


report. 

It is surely a great advance when a Massachusetts 
committee recommends the Pennsylvania system for any 
class of prisoners, and when the citizens of that enligh- 


| tened Commonwealth shall be brought to see that the 
Therefore, any favorable criticism | 


‘«time has fully come’’ for its adoption for all classes of 
prisoners, and when they shall further realize the neces- 
sity of the adoption of that other feature of Pennsylvania 
prison discipline—the exclusion of political control from 
penal institutions—then may the friends of true prison 
reform look forward to its~ ultimate triumph in these 
United States. 


THe HicH ATMOSPHERE.—Beyond 29,000 feet above 


| sea level, the height reached by Glaisher, in 1862, man has 


| never been able to navigate the air. 


methods and results. The readers of the Ledger cannot | 


fail to be impressed with the portions of their report 
which are here given. Our first quotation is from the 
committee’s account of the condition of the Charlestown 
prison—a condition which fully justifies the criticisms 
made on this institution by Miss Dorothea Dix, of sacred 
memory, as long ago as the year 1845. 


part: 

‘«It (the Charlestown prison) has been the scene of 
trouble and difficulty in management and discipline all 
through its history as a prison; its very walls breathe a 
spirit of unrest and insubordination among the prisoners ; 
its difficulties are traditional. 


The report is dated May roth, 1893, and says, in | 


Various problems 
concerning the region farther away—such as the temper- 
ature, the pressure, the quantity of moisture, the com- 
position of the air etc.—have attracted the attention of 
physicists, and have at last led to the experiments of M. 
Hermite, who, during the last few months, has been send- 
ing up pilot balloons, carrying registering apparatus. 
These balloons are very light, with a capacity of about 
100 to 200 cubic feet. Falling at distances from Paris 
ranging up to 200 miles, the balloons have nearly all 
been returned by their finders, as requested on a card 
attached to each, and one has brought down records from 
a height of 30,000 feet. The instruments used are very 
light and simple. With larger balloons and sytematic 


| exploration, it is hoped that the secrets of the air up 


The committee | 


strongly recommends the immediate erection of a new | 


State prison. 


In the erection of such an insti- | 


tution the committee would suggest that there be en- | 
closed by a wall, at least 35 feet high, an area of not less | 
than 20 acres, to be divided into two sections, and sep- | 


arated by a wall of same height. 
area the committee would suggest the erection of a con- 


In one section of this | 


to at least 40,000 feet may be made as familiar to us 
as those of the deepest and darkest depths of the sea 
are gradually becoming.—Scientific American. 


Gop sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race.—Lowell. 
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FIRST-DAY AT THE FAIR. 
AFTER first closing the great Fair on the first day of the 
week, it was then opened, then closed, and now, in obedi 
ence to the order of a local judge has again been opened, 
—the attendance last First-day being very small, and the 
results generally unsatisfactory. 

It is quite evident from the experience at Chicago 
that ‘“‘in the long run,’’ even in such a conglomerate 
community as that which has gathered in that extraordi- 
nary city, the American idea of an orderly day of rest, 
once a week, will prevail. The American idea we speak 
of is not that of the New England Puritans, nor is it that 
of the Continental nations of Europe. It does not imply 
the restricted and gloomy day which the theocratic rulers 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut maintained in the age 
of Quaker hangings, and Salem witchcraft, nor does it 
mean, on the other hand, a morning attendance at 
‘«mass,’’ and the remainder of the day devoted to music, 
dancing, and drinking. The usage which has come to 
be established in this country avoids the extremes on 
both sides. Perhaps it is more that of the Puritans than 
of the Continental peoples, but it comes nearer still to 
the conception which the Friends long ago formed of it, 
and which they have not, even in the midst of many 
changes, materially modified. They believed that for the 


service of God all days are alike good, and that there- | 


fore upon no one day of the week was the path of mani- 
fested duty less serious and weighty than on another. 
Yet they regarded the institution of a day of rest, upon 
which there should be always a way of gathering together 
for worship, as wise and right, and they insisted upon its 
orderly and fit observance. 

The Friends, it therefore seems to us, avoided alike 
the errors of the right hand and those of the left. ‘‘ We 
believe,’’ says the ancient testimony in the Book of Dis- 
cipline, ‘* the fast we are now called to is not the bow- 
ing of the head like a bulrush for a day, but an universal 
and continual fasting and refraining from everything 
which has a tendency to defile the soul.’’ In other 
words, the duties of life were not less serious and press- 
ing on the second or the seventh; or any other day of 
the week than upon the first, nor was it for the peniten- 
tial observances of one day to make satisfaction for the 
misdoings of six. But none the less, the order estab- 
lished amongst them has always respected the day called 
the Sabbath, and has made it not only a day of rest for 
man and beast, but a day upon which they should collec- 
tively acknowledge their dependence upon God. 

The outcome at Chicago sustains this conception. It 
is found that the attendants in and about the Exhibition 
buildings must have a day of rest. 
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strain upon all, if their labors.are to be continuous, is too 
great. Still further, it is found that a large part,—doubt- 
less the great majority,—of those who were supposed to 
desire to see the Fair on First-day were of the class who 
desired pleasure, not instruction, and who, therefore, 
patronized the ‘‘ Wild West ’’shows, or the ‘* Plaisance ’’ 
attractions, but cared little even for art galleries, to say 
nothing of less showy exhibits. We believe that this ex- 
perience very aptly and very fully illustrates the whole 
case. Those who respect First-day do not incline to 
make it a free and unrestrained day of sight-seeing. 
Those who are closely engaged during the week desire a 
day of rest. And those who feel the duty of worship, 
and of teaching and helping others in religious or moral 


| growth, are not ready after bowing their head for an 


hour to hasten from it into levity and recreation. These 
classes practically join with those who regard the Sabbath 
as especially a holy day, and the weight of all is too great 
to leave any very large number who really care to go and 
‘* study ’’ the Exhibition on First-day. We cannot study 
continuously, if we would. The mind, like the body, 
can only doa certain amount. On the whole, the Chi- 


cago experience is likely to tend very strongly to the 


maintenance of the American,—which, as we have said, 
is largely the Friends’—idea concerning the first day of 
the week. 








MARRIAGES. 


WINDLE—CARVER.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Seventh month 26, 1893, under the care of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 
Charles Thomas Windle, son of David C. and Anna T. Windle, of 
West Goshen, Chester Co., Pa., and Anna Bailey Carver, daughter of 
Charles H. and Anna M. Carver, of Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 

HICKS.—Seventh month 23, 1893, at the residence of her nephew 
Stockton Bates, Glenside, Montgomery Co., Pa., Priscilla T. Hicks, 
aged 73 years, Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. [She was a 
sister of the late Thomas Hicks, of New York, the distinguished artist, 
and resided during part of her life at Newtown, Pa.] 


MORRISSON.—At Richmond, Ind., 7th of Seventh month, 1893, 
Lydia C., wife of James L. Morrisson, a member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting. 

For many years she was a teacher in the First-day school, as well as 
an active helper in all the charities of her city. Her doors ever stood 
open to Friends visiting the meeting, and she made those of other 
denominations equally welcome, being the center of a large circle of 
loving friends, and for over fifty years a cherished wife whose counsel 
and advice were ever sought by all her family. Though desiring to be 
spared “yet a little while,” to the husband who so needed her, she 
said, “ He doeth all things well.” L. 

SMITIH1.—At Eureka, Sullivan Co., N. Y., Third month 3, 1893, 
Huldah Smith, daughter of the late Avis Porter, aged 70 years; an es- 
teemed member of Greenfield and Neversink Monthly Meeting. She 


| was stricken with paralysis, and after five days’ illness she passed away 


from us leaving a void which no earthly power can fill. 


TAYLOR.—At her residence Doe Run, Pa.,on Seventh month 13, 
1893, Sarah Ann Taylor, in the 82d year of her age. A valued mem- 
ber of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


HANNAH W. HAYDOCK. 


- The death of Hannah W. Haydock removes from New York Yearly 
Meeting another member, truly representative and much beloved. Hers 
was indeed a lovely character. She was a devoted wife, a loving 
mother, a true and faithful friend, the inspiring centre of an ideal home. 

She was a Friend in the intelligent, liberal, discriminating sense. 
She accepted the simple faith of the “Inner Light” as taught by 
George Fox, and welcomed the kindred thought as it was voiced by 
Dean Stanley and Phillips Brooks. A pioneer in First-day school 


It is found that the | work among Friends, for many years a manager of Swarthmore College, 


active in many ways in the service of the Yearly Meeting, she has been 
a most useful, influential member of the Society she greatly loved. 

In humane and philanthropic labor her sympathy and interest ex- 
tended beyond denominational limits. She was anti-slavery in the early 
days when abolitionists were persecuted and unpopular, and she has 
since been a friendly helper of the colored people, still proscribed on 
account of color. Like her beloved and honored mother, Deborah 
Wharton, she also has taken a deep interest in the cause of Indian 
civilization. She has done much, few know how much, to provide hos- 
pital facilities, and to promote medical education for women. 

Emerson says the wealth of a country is not in its material resources, 
but in character. Lives such as hers exalt the standard of American 
womanhood. To her venerable and beloved husband, to her children 
and children’s children, and to us all she leaves a rich legacy in her ex- 
ample and the memory of her noble, beautiful character. She will 
indeed be sorely missed by those who stood nearest her. 

“« Fold her, O Father ! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee.” 


New York, Seventh month, 1893. Aide ®. 


A RAiLRoap’s VARIETY SToreE.—Did you ever stop 
to consider where all the little things used on a railroad 
come from? Where the engineer gets his oil cans and 
oil and waste, the brakeman his flags and lanterns, the 
station agent his envelopes and pencils and glass to replace 
broken panes, the car cleaner his brooms and sponges and 
soap? The men might buy all these things themselves, 
but that would be a very expensive way, for some of the 
great railroads spend $5,000,000 a year for these appar- 
ently little things. Every railroad has an officer called 
the purchasing agent, who buys all the articles that are 
constantly needed. He has nothing to do with buying 
the locomotives or cars or rails ; it is only the ‘‘little’’ 
things that he has to spend sometimes $5,000,000 a year for. 

On the first of each month the head of each depart- 
ment and every station agent make what is called a requisi- 
tion upon the purchasing agent for the supplies that they 
will need for that month ; that is, they make out a list of 
the articles and send it to headquarters. The purchasing 
agent looks over all these lists, audits them, as it is called, 
and strikes out some of the items when he thinks that too 
much has been asked for. When the list is cut down to 
what he thinks is right he puts his initials upon it, and it 
is sent to one of the principal officers of the road, who 
also approves it. When it comes back to the purchasing 
agent approved, he sends an order to the supply depart- 
ment, and the goods are shipped to their destination. 

The variety of things that the purchasing agent has to 
buy is shown by two requisitions taken at random from 
among thousands received by one agent in this city this 
month. One was for 3 dozen red globes for signal lanterns, 
750 barrels of oil, 100 barrels of signal oil, 20 gallons of 
turpentine, 10,000 seals and wires for sealing freight-cars, 1 
coil of rope 5 inches in circumference, 1 dozen brooms, 14 
dozen sponges, 100 pounds of waste for cleaning chimneys, 
3 gallons of soft soap for cleaning cabooses, 4 kegs of nails, 
500 envelopes, 1,000 paper clasps, 1 gross of pens, 1 gross of 
pencils, and 10 yards of flag bunting. Another requisi- 
tion, from an office in the interior of New York State, where 
there must be a great many clerks, calted for 10,000 large 
envelopes, 20,000 small envelopes, 500 small pads, 5,000 
letter-heads, 10 gross of pens, 500 application forms, 500 
monthly report blanks, ro gross of pencils, 10 gross of 
clasps, 100 large sticks of red sealing-wax, 500 heavy 
manila envelopes, 5 dozen oil cans, 3 dozen lanterns, 10 
signal lamps, 3 dozen red globes, 2 dozen white globes, 
3 large lamps for station, 2 dozen brooms, 4 feather- 
dusters, 150 pounds of waste, 9 kegs of nails, 14 dozen 
large chamois-skins, 75 panes of glass 16x20, 5 coils of 
small rope, 14 bale of coarse wrapping-paper, 250 fenc 
pickets, and 1,100 feet of barbed wire-—Harper’s Young 
People. 
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@Arstern Department. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AMD MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
CONSIDERATIONS ON PRAYER. 

Tus subject has been one of deep thought to me fora 
long time, and it is one of profound contemplation and 
should require much humility in the consideration, for it 
receives as varied comments as does any religious senti- 
ment. It has been defined in prose and poetry, and still 
there hangs over it a somewhat undefinable mystery as to 
how and in what way it becomes vital to our lives. But 
that it is a necessity and a force to the earnest seeking 


| soul, no one can deny, for even the sceptic and infidel in 


their time of sore trial will involuntarily pour out a 
desire to an unrecognized Something, and they feel a 
secret inflow that somehow gives them a strength, and 
even though they will not admit the true source (for they 
do not receive the full fruition that the devoted Christian 
does), nevertheless there lingers a sweetness around the 
time and place ; a sancity is produced that no other agency 
brings. Prayer has been the theme of the race from its 
‘‘ earliest dawn,’’ and while it is not thought by many 
people that it changes.the mind of God towards us in the 
way of granting our requests because we ask it,—for we 
are told that He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever; unchangeable and full of mercy. ‘Then is there 
any need of praying? ‘‘ Why ask if we we will not re- 
ceive it as applied for?’’ Those are serious questions, 
and I desire that we consider them with a seriousness be- 
longing to the sacredness of the office of prayer. I believe 
they are of vital moment to us. 

We know that in time of war both parties have their 
chaplains and each conducts devotional exercises, praying 
for victory to their hosts. Yet victory to both cannot 
be. With my exalted faith in God and his pure attri- 
butes this can have no power. Allowing man his free 
agency, God suffers him to do many things at variance 
‘with the highest behests of justice, love, and mercy. It 
is clear and forcible to my understanding that the power 
of prayer is only effective as it affects us in the purifica- 
tion of our soul-life. That the condition of good is in 
accord with the sanctifying influence that so operates 
upon us that we can of a truth declare,—‘‘ not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.’’ Prayer to do good must be in har- 
mony with good. We remember that the Israelites when 
in sore distress cried unto Moses, and Moses prayed unto 
the Lord, and the fire was quenched. Here was a spirit- 
ual manifestation of humility, and in this they were pre- 
pared for the reception of the good that was to benefit 
them. There are numberless instances one might men- 
tion in the Bible, and elsewhere, that prayer, and the 
responsive result of it has been of great value to many. 
I feel to urge upon all for a more frequent attitude of 
prayer, not in the sense of a special answer to our peti- 
tion, but that it may bring us into a closer relationship 
with the author of the spirit of prayer, and thus we will 
be taught the most sacred lessons of life. It is the hum- 
bling attitude of the soul we need, and here we will be- 
come so imbued with the spirit of the Christ of God that 
we will be content with this holy nearness, even though 
our simple request was not granted as we ex; ected, for as 
we thus bow in meekness we will be humbled into sub- 
mission to His will. This is the office of prayer as I 
comprehend it ; the realization is a holy, pure feeling full 
of love, instructing us who are so needy. O, that all 
would remember their faults and their frailties, and as 
they try to compare with our Father, who is all justice, all 
love, and all mercy, we will feel his spirit to lift us up into 
a higher condition, and we can exclaim, ‘‘Abba, Father !’’ 
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os 
Let us observe the humility manifested by Jesus when | holy anointin 


in agony of spirit he said: ‘‘O, Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt.’’ Here is the true exemplification of prayer, 
and there are times when we think we are suffering un- 
justly, but being in accord with the Divine mind we will 
stand and reach this spirit, and the strength we receive 
will qualify us to move on and do our duty, even though 
it bring persecution of Church and State upon us. Let 
us remember that it is not the pressing of our desires 
until they are complied with, but the continuation in the 
attitude until a soul condition is attained that produces a 
willingness to do or not to do. This brings us into a 
closer communion with the Father which is of great 
value to us. Look over the many petty things we have 
asked for, yes pleaded for, overlooking the weightier 
ones, and because our request has not been granted in 


the way we expected, we have at times almost doubted | ways bear in mind that we need God’s spirit to direct our 


| wants, not to change his purpose and will. 
Then .is there any need for vocal prayer? | 


the justice of God,—*‘ Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss."’ 


| exercised parent in the case of a reckless child? 
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g, do not become discouraged and say there 
is no need of prayer. 
Sgme 


There seems one more point to touch, upon. 
soul asks, Is there no compensation through prayer for an 
I say 


assuredly, yes. Lean upon the arm of the Lord, and in 


| this soul-humility there will be produced harmony with 


the spirit of God, and thus a two-fold force will permeate 
the world with a power, a touch, an intuition ; the in- 
spiration will spread out like a wavelet, and the re- 
peated life-producing intuition will either give a restored 
child or a quiet consciousness that we have done our full 


| duty, and happy is the parent who amid all those visita- 


tions can say, I have walked before the Lord in a blame- 


| less life, and tried to guide, protect, and save my child, 
| and in this there comes a feeling that our aspiration after 


O, yes, for often by this power, this purified inwardness, | 


there has fallen from lips words whose sanctifying influ- 
ence have been an inspiration to other souls. 

We are prone to expect too much of God, and do not 
labor to attain a height commensurate with our necessi- 
ties. We should consider our true relationship to him 
through a spiritual kinship, and that there is a great work 
to be performed in us and for us ; that we only arise as he 
lifts us up and bids us stand before him. Then can we 
pray, ‘‘Our Father, who art in Heaven ; hallowed be thy 
name ; thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven ; give us this day our daily bread and for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors, and lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil ; for thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the glory forever, 
Amen.”’ ‘*Qur Father who art in Heaven.’’ Here is a 
necessary lesson for us, that we bow in humbleness of 


good will insome way do the good. Then pray, but al- 


I do not 
presume to have cleared up the mysteries in the spiritual 
application of prayer, for this I do not think can be done 
now, for the intricacy of our being and the great world 


_ of miracles around us, is too vast for our finite compre- 


hension, and can only be opened to our understanding as 


| we grow in the nearer relationship to God, and our ex- 


perience opens an illumination, and our soul grows in 
grace and a sure knowledge to all truth. 
Hoopeston, Ill. Mary G. SMITH. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A LONG FELT desire was encouraged by the holding of a 


meeting for religious worship at the home of Mark Baner, 
corner of Sixth street and Ocean avenue, Ocean City, 


| N. J., on First-day, Seventh month 30, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


soul until there is an overshadowing that constitutes us | 


children of the most High God. ‘‘ Hallowed be thy 
name.’’ That above all else we desire to be so pure that 
at the very name, a touch, everything in us shall bow in 
submission before this hallowed influence; this is the 
part that belongs to a disciple. ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.’’ His king- 
dom being established in our soul-life we feel a pure loy- 


alty to the influence in our life, regardless of the opinions | 
of men, and his will being acknowledged as the highest | 


type of Truth, is heaven to us as experienced. 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.”’ 
ance that our spiritual hunger will be satisfied, and we 
receive daily the full fruition of the true head of life, 
and no soul can ask to be forgiven with a feeling it will 
be done while he harbors any resentment for another. 
‘‘And lead us not into temptatton, but deliver us from 
evil, for thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen.’’ We have now reached a condi- 
tion (all the former being complied with) where we 
can say, ‘‘ He leadeth me,’’ and no temptation will be 
yielded to so long as the spirit of the Father is in his 
kingdom. (Our soul and our life is the power and the 
glory forever as we abide under this influence.) 

QO, there are not words enough in our vocabulary to 
express the fullness when the soul is fully alive to this 
condition of prayer. Yes, let us pray; oftener than the 
morning, noon, and night seasons. Pray in and by the 
spirit of ‘* our Father,’’ and we need not have fears as to 
the answering. O, burdened soul, pray, and because 
thou hast not gotten quite close enough to receive the 


‘“« Give | 


Our friend Margaret P. Howard of Philadelphia was with 
us; her message shqwed clearly the need for each to put 
aside all thoughts pertaining to the outward, that we 
might be able to commune with our Heavenly Father. 
Prayer was offered by a friend. It is proposed to continue 
the meeting, and the company of any Friends or others 
interested, sojourning in Ocean City or Atlantic City, or 
the other places near, who might feel drawn to attend, 
will be very acceptable. Anna K. Way. 
Ocean City, Seventh month 30. 


Tue Scriptures were first written on skins, linen cloth, 
or papyrus, and rolled up as we do engravings. The Old 


Testament was written in the old Hebrew character—an 


In this attitude we feel an assur- | offs | 
| written, having no vowels. 


offshoot of the Phcenician. It was a symbol language as 


The consonants were only 


| written, and the vowel sound supplied by the voice. 


| The words ran together in a continuous line. 
i 


After the 
Hebrew became a dead language, vowels were supplied to 


| preserve usage, which was passing away. After the Baby- 
| lonish captivity the written Hebrew was modified by the 
| Aramaic, and schools of reading taught the accent and 


emphasis. Then came the separation of words from each 
other, then division into verses. —S¢. Louis Republic. 


To know that one is loved by a noble character, even 
though he be conscious that he is not worthy of such love, 
is in itself an incitement and an inspiration. All that is 
worthiest and best in him responds to the call that is thus 
made on him to be worthier and better ; and he is en- 
couraged to hope that he can yet make gain toward the 
high attainment that is held before him alluringly. We 
love God because he first loved us; and we love God the 
more dearly because he has prompted one of his dearly 


. loved ones to love us also.—S. S. Zimes. 
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At least half a day may be very profitably devoted to the | 
State buildings, all of which are located in the northern | 
end of the grounds, beyond the Art Gallery. Several of | 
them are merely comfortable resting places, where visitors 
may make themselves at home, meet friends, and eat | 
lunch ; while others have displays of the State’s resources 
or of interesting relics of the past, or are themselves 
reproductions of buildings famous in history. 
California’s large white structure, with its roof of 
Spanish tiling, is a fac-simile of the old Spanish mission | 
at Santa Barbara. Within are to beseen many specimens 
of the wonderful fruits of the State, a large globe of 
oranges, a palace of pampas grass, a life-size horse and | 
rider made of prunes, and thousands of other interesting 
things, while in the café, on the roof, one may partake of | 
a good and cheap meal, miserably served, and those who 
are disposed may have their choice of fifty brands (more 
or less) of Califernia wine. Across the street from Cali- 
fornia is Wisconsin, and here, where one least expects it, 
is a Bible that came over inthe Mayflower. Near by Co- 
lumbia’s youngest daughter has built her house, and when 
we look upon it without and within, we need nothing 
more to assure us that she is a type of the emancipated 
womanhood of America; for no other State has made 
such a showing on these grounds in proportion to its age 
and population as Washington. Before the front door a 
flag pole 215 feet long and 32 feet in circumference (the 
trunk of a single fir tree), bears the stars and stripes high 
up in the air; the foundation is of enormous logs, and 
the rest of the structure is in keeping. In one of the 
wings is a fine exhibit of public school work, and in the 


centre, covering many feet of floor space, is an illustra- 


tion of Western farming. Ina field of real wheat (with 
the stalks about one-fourth of their actual height), a four- 
horse header is cutting the heads off and landing them in | 
a ‘wagon which takes them to the thresher; an adjoining 
field shows us how hay is cut, raked, hauled, and stacked 
by various machines ; near the workmen is a kitchen on 
wheels, while at one end are a house and barn in keeping 
with the size of the ranch. 

Turning eastward we pass Minnesota, in part of which 
is a fine statue of Hiawatha bearing Minnehaha in his | 
arms, the funds for which were contributed by the school | 
children of the State, and then enter Louisiana’s home, 
where the long moss reminds us that we have reached a 
sunnier clime. Up stairs is a fine homespun exhibition, 
which we look upof with appreciative gaze, because the 
weaving was done by ‘‘ Longfellow’s people,’’ the exiled 
Acadians. 

Passing by Pennsylvania we came to New York in all 
her grandeur, and in her luxuriant banquet hall we see 
the silver punch bowls presented by the merchants of the 
State to Gov. De Witt Clinton on the completion of the 
Erie Canal. Next comes Massachusetts with her repro- 
duction of the Hancock House, which has such an air of 
quiet colonial dignity. We tread upon the red-tiled floor 
of the broad hall and feel, as we look around us, that we 
are in a by-gone century; half way up the broad stair- 
way, on the landing, just where it should be, stands the 
old clock, with its solemn voice saying, ‘‘ Never for- 
ever!’’ There are old-time fire places in all the rooms, 
and one of them has the quaintest of blue and white til- 
ing in place of wainscoting. Relics of the past meet us 
at every turn, while the many familiar faces looking down 
on us from the walls remind us of the school boy’s an- 
swer: ‘* The exports of Massachusetts are granite, 
and smart men from Harvard College.’’ 


ice, 


| Centennial. 
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Going on Gniind Maine, we stop to look at an ex- 


| cellent likeness of her modern hero, James G. Blaine ; 


in Connecticut an old spinnet gives us some light upon 
the evolution of the piano, and New Jersey’s building is 
a fac-simile of Washington’s headquarters at Morristown. 


| Coming over to lowa we realize that we have made a 
| sudden transition from the historic East to the young and 


original West, for here the corn architect has surpassed 


| himself ; one can but feel, on beholding it, that the pos- 


sibilities of grains and grasses for purposes of ornament 


| have reached here their highest development, and that 


none could hope to surpass it in the future. The interior 
of the main room (and it is a large one) is entirely cov- 
ered with panels, pictures, and other ornamentation, 
made from the products of the fields, while in the center 
stands a model of the State capitol made of glass, with 
grains and seeds showing through to imitate bricks, stone, 


| marble, and the other materials of which the building is 


composed ; if the original is half as beautiful as this like- 


| ness in miniature, the Iowans may well be proud of their 


legislative hall. 

Standing in front of Virginia we find ourselves again 
in the past, for we are looking at Washington’s Mount 
Vernon home. ‘This is smaller and plainer than the 
Hancock House, and within are many articles of furniture 
connected with the last years of the Father of his Coun- 
try; the bedrooms, in particular, have an old-time at- 
mosphere, but in one of them we are made to realize that 
the spirit of progress has waked up the Old Dominion, 
and that her children are keeping abreast with those of 
the young an vigorous West, for the carved bedroom set 
in this chamber was made by the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia’s manual training schools. 

Idaho takes us entirely by surprise with her pic- 
turesque and unique building of rocks and logs, and the 
beautiful specimens of her minerals which it contains. 
In North Dakota’s front yard there stands a rude cart 
with cumbrous wooden wheels and one ox between the 
shafts ; this bears the inscription, ‘‘ The only means of 
transportation in Dakota before 1871.’’ This was but 
little more than twenty years ago, and new North Dakota 


| is a full-grown State, with railroads, telegraphy, steam 


ploughs, and all the other accessories of civilization. 
Kansas, of course, is not to be overlooked ; beside a 

fine general display there is a well-arranged collection of 

stuffed animals, including some fine buffalo ; along with 


| these and well to the front stands a horse saddled and 


bridled ; at first glance we see only a horse, but when we 
read that this animal was al! that escaped alive from the 
massacre of Custer and his band, a tear of pity comes to 
the eye as we recall the ‘‘ long-haired Chief’’ lying in 
the dark valley surrounded by his brave boys, and the 
riderless steed, more dead than alive, whinnying for the 
master who would never ride him again. 

Florida has reproduced her historic fort at St. Augus- 
tine, and palms and other tropical plants surround the 
building ; within are various shells and seaweeds, pretty 
to look upon, but rather too odoriferous. Here also may 
be seen Queen Isabella’s head done in butter, and the 
sculptress herself is at work upon another bust, and likes 
to be greeted by those who saw her or her work at the 
In the Illinois building (which contains 
what would in itself be a grand exposition anywhere else) 
is a grain landscape framed in golden corn that is well 
worth looking at, and over the left hand end is draped a 
curtain of grasses that is simply exquisite with its soft 
folds and delicate shading. 

To sum up the State buildings we may say that Illinois 


| with its conspicuous yellow dome, is remarkable for its 


size, New York for its magnificence, and Massachusetts 
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and Virginia for their historic interest. But for a quiet, 
homelike air, and genuine solid comfort, there is no 
building on the grounds that can compare with dear old 
Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Tue Epvucators aT CHICAGO.— The special and general “ Con- 
gresses ’’ of education at Chicago, held in connection with the World’s 
Fair, closed last week. Among those who spoke were President De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore College, whose theme was “‘ Herbart’s View of 
Apperception Contrasted with Kant’s.”” He said Herbart’s system was 
founded on observation of the child’s nature and capabilities. He set 
himself by the side of the child, got to understand its mind, learned 
‘what and how it thought, and in this way set himself to enlarge the 
child’s experience and knowledge. What was the meaning of 100 men 
spending so much time trying to think what subjects should be taught in 
the schools, the speaker asked, if it was not a recognition of the princi- 
ples of Herbart? Too often it was the case that the teacher's know]l- 
edge of psychology was lost when he began to teach, because it was 
spent in diverse directions, but Herbart concentrated his psychology on 
a single point, namely, on the perception of the child, and hence his 
success.” 

Another speaker was Prof. Herman T. Lukens, of Philadelphia, 
now of Chicago, who read a paper on “‘ The Formal Steps and the 
Common English Maxim of Instruction.” He quoted the oft-repeated 
maxim, that in teaching one must proceed from the known to the un- 
known, and said, further, that the new ideas must be presented with 
the greatest clearness possible. He continued : 

** Without the concrete facts nothing further is possible, but without 
something further the concrete facts are worthless. This statement is, 
perhaps, in theory generally acknowledged, but how many teachers 
really succeed in leading their pupils to generalize from particulars ? 
Some schools profess to give especial pains to teaching their pupils to 
think. That is what every school should aim at, and in just this par- 
ticular sense of comparing and classifying particulars so as to form gen- 
eralizations. I care not how soon my pupils forget their Latin and 
Greek ; the training in reasoning they have received will remain with 
them throughout life.” 


DISCUSSION ON THE SupjecT.—After the reading of Prof. Lukens’s 
paper, there was some discussion in the Congress. Dr. Hinsdale, of 
the University of Michigan, took the platform, and said from his experi 
ence he was convinced that children did not always know what inter- 
ested them. He told the story of a boy at Ann Arbor who, before 
coming to the university, could not be interested in Latin because other 
boys at his school were not learning it, but on entering the university he 
became deeply interested in the study 

Professor Barnes, California, said teachers in this country might be 
divided into three classes—Hegelians, Herbartians, and experimental 
psychologists. J. H. Kappes from the floor intimated a criticism of the 
Herbartian doctrine. He said there was too much tendency nowadays 
to follow one man and thus get into a groove. He advised teachers to 
exercise that most uncommon of all things, common sense, and they 


would be all right. 


A DISTINGUISHED VistTOR.—Professor E. Levasseur, of the Col- 
lege of France, and a member of the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, has recently been the guest of Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, ex-President of Swarthmore College. Prof. Levasseur has 
published numerous works, mostly in the domains of physical geogra- 
phy, political economy, and statistics. His principal work is a history 
of the workingman in France, in two volumes. He has spent some 
time visiting manufacturing establishments in Canada, New England, 
New York City, and Philadelphia, collecting materials for a study of 
the condition of the laboring classes in the United States. After visit- 
ing the World's Fair, he will make a trip to the South, with the same 
object in view. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Owing to pressure of appli- 
cations it has been found necessary to secure another cottage for the 
school. As it will not be feasible further to increase the capacity of 
the school this year, it would be well for those who desire to send chil- 
dren to it to make application soon. Eight are already on the list for 
next year who will be likely to graduate and to enter Swarthmore Col- 
lege in the fall of 18904. Nearly all these are last year’s pupils. 


CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED.—We renew our suggestion, though so 
frequently made heretofore, that we should like very much to have 
brief contributions, suitable for this department. 


THE AUCHMUTY TRADE ScHooLs.—The death of R. T. Auchmuty, 
founder of the Trade Schools of New York city, was mentioned (under 
“Current Events *’) in our issue two weeks ago. In describing them 
Harper's Weekly says: 
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“The original and constant aim of these schools was to give to 
young men of American birth the chance to earn a living by an honest 
trade, the right to which is largely curtailed and almost destroyed by 
the action of the trades unions. These organizations, in the short- 
sighted belief that the fewer workmen there are the more work there 
will be for each, have reduced the number of apprentices as low as 
possible. At the same time every freshly arrived mechanic from the 
other side is enlisted in a union as soon as may be, because outside of 
it he is a rival. The result is steadily to recruit the trades from men of 
foreign birth, while it is next to impossible for young Americans to 
learn a trade. In Colondl Auchmuty’s schools all the building trades, 
and tailoring as well, are taught, not for nothing, for they are not a 
charity, but at moderate rates, and in a thorough, scientific, and practi- 
cal manner. And the system is gradually extending to other cities, en- 
listing the support of intelligent employers and slowly of the better 
trades unions. To this work Colonel Auchmuty gave nearly all his 
time and strength and large sums of money, though he was not a man 
of great wealth. Happily, by an endowment of $500,000 by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan added to the previous gifts of Colonel Auchmuty and 
his wife, the schools are now permanently established. It wasa very 
noble work, nobly and modestly done.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Anson D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York, whose publications we 
have repeatedly referred to, make an extended list of announcements of 
new books for the summer and autumn. While some of these repre- 
sent general literature, others relate to current subjects of religious dis- 
cussion, or express the scholarship which is now so much turned in that 
direction. We note the following: ‘‘Across France in a Caravan,” 
with 50 illustrations, by John Wallace. ‘ Scotland’s Free Church, 
1843-1893,” with numerous illustrations, by John M. McCandlish, 
F. R. S. E. (ready). “ Pictured Palestine,” by H. Neill. ‘‘ What is 
Inspiration ?”’ by John De Witt, D. D. (ready). ‘‘ Religion in History 
and in the Life of To-day,” by Principal Fairbairn (new edition). 
‘*The Near and Heavenly Horizons,” by Mme. De Gasparin (a new 
edition). ‘‘ Memoranda Sacra,” by Prof. J. Rendel Harris. ‘“ Poems,” 
by May Riley Smith, author of “‘ Sometime,’ two volumes. ‘“ Under 
the Nursery Lamp,” Poems about Children, new illustrated edition. 
** Women’s Thoughts from Famous Women,” and “‘ Men’s Thoughts 
from American Statesmen.”’ 


The exhibit of the Century Company in the north gallery of the 
Manufactures’ building at the World’s Fair, is very complete. The 
various processes of wood engraving, electrotyping, and photo-engrav- 
ing are exhibited in detail. For example, a sheet of copy is shown, 
then the type locked up in a form, followed by the proofs with the 
reader’s marks upon them, then the electrotype, and finally the printed 
page. ‘ Howa dictionary is made,” is also shown, the great “ Century 
Dictionary,” of course, being chosen. The original drawings from 
which many of the cuts were produced, one of the wood engraver Cole's 
exquisite blocks, the engraving being done directly from one of the 
paintings by an old master in Florence, are also on exhibition. Parts 
of the original manuscript of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “Abraham 
Lincoln,” etc., are shown, as well as some of George Kennan’s Century 
articles, which have been rendered illegible by the Russian police 
authorities. Many valuable autograph letters are on exhibition. The 
booth is built in excellent taste, is beautifully decorated, and the whole 
exhibit is very creditable to the great magazine. 


In his article on the value of literary criticism, published in the 
Forum, Prof. Boyesen reports a conversation with Bayard Taylor, in 
which the latter said that it always exasperated him to be called “ the 
great American traveler,” just because his first book happened to be a 


book of travels. ‘ My case,” he said, “ is like that of a sculptor who, 
on account of poverty, was obliged to make his start in life as a brick- 
layer. When he had gained the means to supplement his deficient cul- 
ture, he began to model in clay and make statues in marble. Now, 
if this sculptor shows himself a worthy member of the artistic guild and 
produces work of artistic merit, is it fair to be forever saying to him : 
‘ You were such an excellent bricklayer. Why didn’t you continue to 
lay bricks ?’”’ 


In speaking of the restrictions on imported literature in Turkey, 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark says : “* Some of these objections to current litera- * 
ture are silly and puerile enough. A text-book on chemistry was 
recently forbidden because it contained the familiar formula ‘ H20O,’ 
which was constructed by the sapient censor to mean ‘ Hamid II. [the 
reigning Sultan] is nothing.’ A geographical text-book, which natur- 
ally contained allusions to‘ the union of rivers,’ was condemned because 
the Sultan does not ‘ wish his people to know anything about union or 
combination’; while a treatise on natural history was forbidden be- 
cause in its chapter on starfishes it was supposed to contain some occult 
allusion to the Sultan’s palace, which is named ‘ the Star.’ ” 
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EFFECT OF TEN DAYS AT THE FAIR. 

A WESTERN friend, writing of the Fair, in a letter to one of the editors 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, says: ‘ We had a delightful 
ten days in Chicago. The Fair itself is unspeakably great, but the 
best is at night, when the cheapness and perishableness do not appear ; 
when .everything seems transfigured. The first glimpse of the illumi- 
nated city should be had by entering the ‘ Court of Honor’ from the 
Peristyle (after taking steamer from the city). It all seems a some- 
thing waked into transient being by some magic wand, and ‘ Fairy 
Land ’ is the first word that comes to me. 

«« But after one walks several miles for several days there comes a 
conviction that it is ‘too much of a good thing; ’ a chair becomes more 
attractive than a statue; the brain refuses to record any more impres- 
sions, and one leaves for home. Once there we get more and more 
weary for a few days, and we do not care at all when forced to admit 
to friends (who are at home and rested), that we missed seeing some- 
thing they declare ‘one of the best things there.’ Finally mind and 
body reach their normal condition, and the most desirable thing seems 
to be to go and do it again.” 


THE HEATHER ROSE. 
[ From the German of Goethe.] 


SPlED a boy a rosebud red, 
Rosebud in the heather, 

Bright with dew it raised its head ; 

Quick he ran with joyous tread, 
Through the summer weather ; 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud in the heather. 


Said the boy, ‘* Now break I thee, 
Rosebud in the heather! ”’ 

Said the rose, “‘ Then I'll stick thee, 

And thou'lt ever think of me, 
Through the summer weather.’ 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, : 
Rosebud in the heather. 


Grasped the boy in merry scorn 

Th’ rosebud in the heather ; 
By the brier his hand was torn, 
With the rose he plucked the thorn, 

Both must go together. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud in the heather. 

—Elizabeth Lioyd. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


OVER fields that are ripe with the sweetness 
That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 

Over vineyards slow reaching completeness, 
Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 

Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the year in her prime ; 

Beam soft, mother. hearted, and tender ; 
Earth hath not a holier time. 


For the seed that slept long in the furrow 
Hath wakened to life and to death ; 

From the grave that was cerement and burrow 
Hath risen to passionate breath. 

It hath laughed in the sunlight and starlight, 
Hath thrilled to the breeze and the dew, 

And fallen, to stir in some far night, 
And all the old gladness renew. 


O moon of the harvest’s rich glory, 

Thy banners outflame in the sky, 
And under thee men write the story 

That cries to the heavens for reply— 
The story of work and endeavor, 

Of burden and weakness and strength, 
The story that goes on forever, 

Through centuries dragging its length 


And thou, ever stately and golden, 
Thou moon of the latest year’s prime, 
What sight though thine eye hath beholden, 
No grief to thy pathway may climb. 
As over the fields that are reapen, 
At evening and level and shorn, 
Thou pourest thy splendors that deepen 
The rose and the silver of morn. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, im Harper Bazar 


THE GARDENS OF ITALY. 

In Harper's Magazine for Seventh and Eighth months, Charles A. 

Platt describes the elaborate gardens which are found in connection 
with many of the fine residences. Sometimes these are quite small, but 
they are made with great care and expense, often including terraces, 
stairways, fountains, statuary, etc., as well as walks, shrubbery, and 
flowers. We make the following extracts. 
THE great feature of Villa Conti is the elaborate system 
of staircases leading from the entrance-road to the grove. 
The house itself is extremely simple, with no architectural 
pretensions whatever, and judging from the elaborate de- 
tails of the rest of the villa, it has either replaced some- 
thing more important that was destroyed, or it was put 
there as something temporary, and never replaced. 

At the back of the grove which stretches at the back 
of the house is a formal and elaborate terrace with foun- 
tains, fed from the top by a series of formal waterfalls. 
This arrangement, though too artificial in itself, is ex- 
tremely interesting and effective when seen with the morn- 
ing light coming through the trees, touching the spark- 
ling water as it comes over the falls. There is a pathway 
at either side of this singular series of waterfalls, and the 
reservoir is reached by ascending it. This reservoir is 
circular in form, surrounded by a beautiful balustrade, 
and seems to be in the midst of a wood, so dense is the 
plantation all about. One of the chief peculiarities of 
the villas at Frascati is the importance given to such res- 
ervoiys. Frequently the water has to be brought from a 
long distance, and before it is distributed through the 
fountains and watercourses it is concentrated in a large 
reservoir at the highest point of the villa, and of this a 
feature of unusual interest is made. 

The Villa Muti had once the most varied system of 
flower gardens of any villa in Italy. The house is liter- 
ally surrounded by them, all at different levels, and one 
might walk out of any story of the house and find one’s 
self in acharming garden. ‘The villa has now gone to al- 
most absolute decay, and only the vaguest outlines of the 
arrangements of these gardens can be discovered. ‘There 
is, therefore, very little there which could be so repro- 
duced as to convey any idea of what they had been. The 
‘« bosquet ’’ is on a terrace resting above the upper gar- 
den, and is reached by a fine stairway, which begins in 
full sunlight and ends in the heart of the grove in the 
densest shade. The reservoir is above this, and has seats 
about it. 

There are two villas in Frascati belonging to the 
Borghese family, one of which, the Villa Taverna, has 
been kept up as a family residence, and the other, Mon- 
dragone, is now occupied by a Jesuitschool. The palace 
and the scale of the gardens of the latter are of great 
size ; but with the exception of a fine terrace in front of 
the house, and an avenue of cypresses which leads up to 
it from the public road, there is nothing left but archi- 
tectural details. The walls and fountain of the old gar- 
den still exist, and also a pavilion and colonnade of re- 
markable dignity at one end of it ; but the razed parterre 
is now used as a playground for boys. 

The Villa Taverna has a very charming flower garden, 
which is reached from one wing of the house. It is 
raised above the road, and is, in fact, so enclosed and 
supported by architecture that it seems to be literally an 
apartment of the house. The central fountain here is a 
very handsome one, surrounded by laurels cut in a circu- 
lar form. There are some interesting fountains let into 
the wall, and the balustrade which connects the garden 
and the house is a very good one. Beyond this there is 
little here to detain one, though a path which leads from 
the house to the grove is interesting on account of the 
unusual open character given it by the use of deciduous 
trees,—something quite unusual in Italian villas. 
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There are other interesting corners to be studied in 
the minor villas at Frascati,—a small flower garden here 
and an ilex walk there, and fountains and abrupt stair- 
ways and architectural details ; but the great charm of 
the villas at Frascati, in their now dilapidated condition, 
is in their beautiful sites, placed, as they are, high above 
the campagna. 


lightfully accidental, it seems it would be difficult for an 
artist-gardener not to produce beautiful results, particu- 
larly as the Italians in their construction of summer villas 
rarely allowed ideas of convenience to interfere with their 
desire to produce a beautiful effect. 

The Villa Castello is about three miles from Florence, 
and built in a gently undulating country. The flower 


garden is its most interesting feature, and it is one of the | 


most beautiful in Italy. It covers a large area, several 
acres, and it is placed at the back and north of the pal- 
ace, on rising ground. It is protected at the north by an 
architectural terrace, above which is a grove of ilex and 
cypress trees. A large fountain marks the center of the 
parterre, with circular seats, and statuary surrounding it. 
In the center of the terrace, at the north, is a grotto and 
fountain very remarkable and dignified in character. An 
orangerie forms a part of the east wall. The arrange- 
ment of the flower beds is as simple as possible, and the 
effect of the whole is very full in regard to the plantation, 
and very remarkable as to bloom, for so large a garden. 
One is conscious only of the principal paths, so well con- 
cealed is the necessary network of small ones by which 
the gardener reaches his plants. The arrangement of 
vines on the high stucco wall is an exceeding good one— 
the lower part of it covered with climbing rose, which 


are fastened to it with slender bamboo sticks attached to | 


the wall, and the upper part for grape vines, which, hav- 


ing grown up to a point above the roses, are made to | 


grow laterally in lines one above the other, forming a sort 
of frieze. The grove of Castello is reached by two stair- 
ways, one at either end of the terrace. It is quite un- 
pretentious in character, its one eimbellishment being a 
fountain, now very much overgrown with moss. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE COUNTRY. 
THERE can be no question that the colleges count for 
more in the thought of the country than ever before in 
its history. There have been times, it is true, when col- 
lege-bred men have had more exclusive control of public 
affairs, and have given them more definite guidance, but 
there has never been a time when the colleges counted for 
so much in the life of the country, or when their adjust- 
ment to the life was so complete. The changes that have 
gone on so rapidly in college management, schemes of 
study, and student life, have registered a corresponding 
change in the thought and life of the country. Enormous 
increase of wealth, specialization of work and occupation, 
expansion of experience, multiplication of resource, more 
comfortable and luxurious habits, have characterized the 
history of the last forty years on this continent, and the 
college has shared in these tendencies. Men who lament 
the old-time hardihood and frugality of student life in the 
New England colleges forget that these qualities have long 
ceased to be characteristic of New England communities. 
Student life has become more luxurious in habit and ap- 
pointment simply because the home life from which the 
students come has grown more ample and luxurious. It 
is idle to accustom young men to habits of ease at home 
and then expect them to adopt Spartan simplicity at col- 
lege. The college is too intimately allied with the na- 
tional community to resist a well-nigh universal tendency. | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
| 
| 


| to be born poor, bur to remain poor is to be unsuccessful 
With such magnificent views, and with slopes so de- | 


| there is also a far richer and more wholesome life. 


_able. 
| doing it under better conditions. 


| resources. 








It would be a misfortune if the college could wholly 
keep out of this current ; for, on the whole, the increase 
of wealth and the corresponding enrichment of social life 
on all sides is wholesome and beneficent. Poverty is 
often a very good school, but no one wishes to go to 
school forever. It is a wholesome discipline for a people 


and ineffective. We could not put forth our strength in 
dealing with the conditions of our national life without 
either failing most disastrously or becoming very rich. 
We have succeeded ; we are rich in consequence, and we 
shall become still richer. This does not mean that we 
are to become luxurious, idle, and enervated ; it means 
that, having sustained one kind of test, we are now meet- 
ing another kind of test; that, having met the trial of 
poverty, we are now meeting the trial of wealth. There 
is nO magic in poverty to keep men good, and there is no 
evil in wealth—the mischief is wholly in the use of it. 
The test of prosperity is much more severe and searching 
than the test of adversity, and many will fail to sustain it, 
and will lose simplicity, sincerity, seriousness, and moral 
earnestness ; but the country at large has not parted and 
will not part with its nobler characteristics. Its force 
and intelligence made the acquisition of wealth inevit- 
able, but while wealth brings its great perils it also offers 
its great opportunities. 

The older graduate, who notes the change from the 
severe frugality of his own time to the ease and elabora- 
tion of to-day, often feels that such a change is neces- 
sarily disastrous. He is mistaken. There is more vul- 
garity in this country than there was forty years ago, but 
There 
are more resources, more pleasures ; there is more out- 
of-door life, more health, more culture: and, conse- 
quently, more force. We are entering into possession of 
the world and of our own lives. Instead of working six 


| days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, we are giv- 


ing ourselves time for nature, recreation, rest, and social 
intercourse. Our dress is brighter and more varied, our 
diet is ampler and more nourishing, and we have learned 
the value of open air and exercise. Our gain in weight, 
stamina, and health even in twenty-five years is notice- 
We are doing more work than ever, but we are 
Continuous work in 
one direction, without rest or variation of effort, ends in 
physical exhaustion, as unbroken monotony of habit and 
thought is very likely to end in insanity. We have 
gained immensely in physical and mental health by the 
expansion of our interests and the multiplication of our 
We buy more books and pictures, hear more 
music, drive, sail, walk, travel, and rest more than in 
former days, and we are the better for it. We have gone 
beyond the atheism of believing that rest is waste and 
wholesome pleasure sin. 

Young men always carry things to extremes, and 
they often give too much time and strength to athletics 
and out-of-door life ; but, on the whole, these tendencies 
have been thoroughly wholesome. The students of 
to-day are a heavier, stronger, and more vital race than 
their predecessors have ever been on this continent. 
They have more sunlight, fresh air, and muscular energy. 
If they are taking time for these pursuits which their pre- 
decessors are reputed to have devoted to study, they are 
making it up in greater application ; for it must not be 
forgotten by the old graduate who is tempted to be pessi- 
mistic that in all probabitity he could not pass the final 
examinations to which these students of to-day will be 


| subjected ; indeed, if he has been out of college fifty 


years, it is even doubtful if he could pass the entrance 
examinations. Our age is more luxurious than its prede- 
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cessors, but it exacts its price wie tininiaiid meio and | 


resources by increased demands. It specializes work to | 


an unprecedented degree, and therefore the college spe- 
cializes knowledge ; it demands the highest degree of 
attainment, and therefore the college pushes up its stand- 
ards, exacts more work, and imposes more rigid and 
searching tests. In these same institutions where student 


more work is required than in former times, and the 
degree at graduation means a decided advance in scholarly 
attainment. Indeed, the significant fact about college life 
in this country during the last twenty-five years is the 


immense gain in educational facilities, methods, and | 
standards. In many institutions this advance has been | ing, however, was paid until 1866, at which time $39,- 
so great as to be revolutionary. And this expansion of | 


educational opportunities and advance of educational | Washington the last time, met President Grant, smoked 


| with him the pipe of peace, receiving thanks for the loy- 
| alty of his people and for the soldiers they had furnished 


standards has been made possible by the increased wealth 
of the country. The college has shared in the general 
enlargement of life. If increased wealth means not only 


multiplied comforts, but more and better work, it is clear | 


that the colleges are gaining rather than losing by changed 
conditions, and that they are setting the country a noble 
object-lesson in the use of money. ‘They are, indeed, 
illustrating the supreme value of money, which is its 


power to set men free from the lower, and give them | 


opportunities to pursue the higher, activities of life.-— Zhe 
Outlook. 


AN INDIAN SOUVENIR. 


called “‘ The Red Man’s Greeting.” It is written by Chief Pokagon, 
of the Pottawatomie tribe of Indians, in Michigan, and is a sad me- 


people. It has in it some fine touches. The Indians can hardly see 
the discovery of Columbus as we do. How they have been misused, 


maltreated, and are still being so undervalued.’ The souvenir is | 


accompanied by a circular, giving a brief history of the author, as 
follows below : 

Simon PoKaGon, author of the ‘‘ Red Man’s Rebuke,”’ 
published in a booklet made of the bark of the white 
birch tree, is 63 years old, and of pure Indian descent. 
He has a fair English education, and has studied both 
Greek and Latin. He is the acknowledged chief by the 
United States of the ‘‘ Pokagon Pottawatomie Band.”’ 

His father, Leopold Pokagon, was chief of the tribe 
42 years, and was present at Chicago in 1812, at the time 
of the massacre of Fort Dearborn. He made several im- 
portant treaties with the United States. The last one 
was made at Chicago in 1833, at which time 7,000 Potta- 
watomies were present. By this treaty twenty million 
acres of land in northern Illinois and Wisconsin were 
ceded to the United States in consideration of about one 
million dollars, the most of which fell due in installments 
thereafter. He died in 1840. 

His son, Simon Pokagon, visited Washington in 1861 
to get if possible the money due his tribe by the United 
States by treaties made with his father. He was the first 
Indian to visit President Lincoln after his inauguration. 
In a letter written home to his people at the time of his 
visit is the following: ‘‘I have met the great chief, 
Abraham Lincoln. I think he is the tallest man | ever 
saw. He has a great and good heart; I saw it in his 
face and felt it in his hand-shaking. He talked with me 
as a father. would talk to his son. He inquired all about 
our people ; is glad we have built churches and school- 
houses. He will help us all he can to get our payment. 
He instructed a clerk to introduce me to the Commission - 
ers on Indian affairs. He has asad look in his face. I 
think he is troubled about the slave States. They have 


declared they do not want him for chief, but want Jeffer- | 


| fore Richmond for its final overthrow, 
making his grand march to the sea. He finally succeeded 


| familiar orchid, the lady slipper. 
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son 3: Tiel aman that loves slenia and hates freedom.’’ 
He was assured by the Commissioners that the amount 
due by treaties with his father should be paid within one 


| year. Three years having passed without payment, he 


again went to Washington in 1864, at which time he 
found it difficult to get a hearing before the Commis- 


| sioners on Indian affairs, owing to the great excitement 
life seems so luxurious and athletics so prominent, far | 


connected with the Rebellion. Grant was thundering be- 
while Sherman was 


in gaining audience with the authorities, who excused the 
delay of payment on account of the war, but again as- 
sured him that the payment would soon be made. Noth- 


ooo was received by'his people. In 1874 he went to 


during the war. 
Again appearing before the Commissioners he ur- 


| gently pressed payment of the balance due the tribe. 


After much opposition, anxiety, and years of labor he 
finally succeeded in 1892 in procuring through the Court 
of Claims a decree for $156,000. He is a fine interpre- 
ter, having interpreted over 3,000 sermons at the time 


, they were delivered, into his mother tongue. He is now 


acting as agent to procure children to attend the Law- 


| rence Kansas Indian school, where he has one son and 
| two grandchildren. He has resided in Hartford, Michi- 
We have received from a friend in Chicago a unique little book (to | 
be obtained at the Fair), printed on the bark of the white birch tree, | 


gan, ever since 1855. The first churches erected in the 
townships of Hartford and Silver Creek, Mich., were 


| built by his people. 
mento of this departing race. The sender says: ‘‘ The book puts us in | 
different light from the vainglorious one we have held as American | 


THE Minnesota BuILtpInc.—The Minnesota Building 
at the Chicago Fair is in the style of the Italian renais- 
sance. An oriel window of stained glass, with a Viking 
_ ship in the centre, forms a beautiful feature of the stair- 
way, the roof of which is the State seal done in native 
grasses. The frieze of the reading room was designed by 


Miss Whitford, of Hastings. The decoration is the 


That of the reception 
room was designed by Mrs. Amelia Centre, of Minne- 


apolis. The reading room has a mantel of pipe stone, 
with a centre-piece representing a book of songs of Hia- 


| watha resting upon a peace pipe and tomahawk. The 


furnishings of the three rooms devoted to ladies are ex- 
quisite, and have been loaned by the Bradstreet Timber 
Company, of Minneapolis. The statue of Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha, which was paid for by penny contributions 
from the school children of the State, is on the wide 
veranda at the entrance. It represents that description of 
Hiawatha as: 
“‘Over wild and rushing rivers, 
In his arms he bore the maiden.”’ 

The Mankato drinking fountain in front of the large 
doors shows the varieties of stone that are found near 
this city. The flora of the State are represented by a 
collection of goo specimens in wing frames and about 15¢ 
specimens in water color by Miss M. E. Roberts, of Minne- 
apolis. The fauna are shown in a hundred specimens and 
the game birds in about seventy. The native woods hang 
from the window sills on the east side of the building. 
Six corn-shaped stands with thatched roofs contain the 
cereals and grains of the State. Iron ore and other min- 
erals are displayed to advantage, and there is a fine col- 
lection of Indian curios. The ladies of Minnesota, be- 
sides helping with this building, contributed $500 to the 
Children’s Building. —Z£ xchange. ~ 
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WEATHER AND CROPS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
[STaTE Report, under the direction of the Franklin Institute, co- 
operating with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. For week end- 
ing Seventh month 31.] 

The drouth remains unbroken, and rain is needed badly in all sec- 
tions. 


benefit. The largest amounts reported were from Wayne and lower 
Bradford counties and from Pittsburg, where between one and one-and- 
a-half inches of rainfall occurred. Elsewhere the fall was less than 
one-half an inch and in many places less than one-quarter of an inch. 
Rivers, springs, and wells are low, and some correspondents say that 
mills have closed because of low water. The condition is now such 
that two or three days of heavy rain are needed to effectually break the 
drouth. 

The temperature has been slightly above the normal east of the 
mountains and slightly below the normal in the western counties. 
Warm days and cool nights have been a feature of the week’s weather, 
though there were extremes neither of heat nor cold. 

Abundance of sunshine was received, which, with the high winds 
of some days, rapidly dried the ground after the rains. 

About this time in 1892 a drouth had prevailed for several weeks, 
but was broken by heavy rains near theclose of July.—In 1891 the 
season was much better. 
needed sunshine and warmth. 

Crops, Southeastern Section.—The rainfall during the week, in this 


section, was barely more than enough to temporarily revive drooping | fall by artikel! mean 
F icia s. 


vegetation. Corn is in a critical period and needs rain to insure full 
ears. Correspondents say it is sturdily holding out, but some is begin- 
ning to wilt and some is very small. Tobacco, potatoes, and pasture 
are also suffering. Some say that hay is being fed to cattle on account 
of short pasture. Oats is about all harvested with a generally light 
yield. Not much ploughing has been done, as the ground is too dry. 
Fruit, gardens, and berries are suffering, the berries being small and 
very inferior in quality. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE Newtown £xferprise, of last week (Seventh month 29), has the fol- 
lowing in reference to the George School : “ C. Miller, a landscape engi- 
neer, has submitted plans for walks and drives at the George School 
grounds, which have been generally accepted by the committee. 
drive from the gate at the present entrance down through the woods, 
encircling the buildings, and leading down to the railroad station, is to 
be macadamized. There will be a nice walk put down leading from 
the northeast corner of the property direct to the school buildings. The 
location of the stable and carriage house has been determined upon, and 
work theron will shortly commence. 
taken away, and the leaves and underbrush bordering upon it removed. 
Grass seed will be sown on the parts cleared off. 
building the first coat of plastering has been put on the east wing. The 
floors are all laid and the stairways are about completed. In all depart- 
ments work is being rapidly pushed.” 

—Drought has driven many suburban birds to the dense thickets, 
where streams and ponds yet live. 
ground is dry. The channels of many small streams in the suburbs are 
dry, and here and there shrubs accustomed to much moisture are lan- 
guishing.—N. Y. Sun. 

—Northern Delaware still has some of the best wheat lands in the 
country. One farmer in New Castle Co. reports an average of 30 bushels 
per acre upon 160 acres; another reports an average of 3314 bushels 
per acre; and another an average of 35 bushels per acre. A small 
field, recently in asparagus, yielded an average of 50 bushels per acre— 
N.Y. Sun. 


— Michael Kazarin, of St. Petersburg, a Russian student of penology, | “ : ‘ 
| tions have been in progress for a settlement of the controversy, the main 


is studying the State prisons in California. He is an attaché of the Russian 


Interior Department at St. Petersburg, and is also an Imperial Russian | 


Commissioner to the World's Fair and a delegate to the International 
Prison Convention to be held at Chicago. 


—It is rather astonishing, if not refreshing, when thc thermometer | 


in Philadelphia is in the nineties, to read in a letter dated Seventh 
month 24, from Prof. W. W. Birdsall, in Ulster county, New York, as 
follows: ‘I spent today with a party of a dozen climbing into chasms 
or caves in the mountain some two miles away, where we indulged in 
snowballing on a bank of snow some 8 or Io feet deep.” 


—A friend at Bayside, Long Island, sends us a local newspaper | 


containing an interesting account of the golden wedding, on Sixth 
month 12th, last, of Jordan and Mary Wright. Their house and grounds 
were beautifully decorated for the occasion, and a large number of 


guests assembled to great them. The marriage certificate was read, | 


and a poem, written in honor of the occasion by Eliza H. Bell, was 
read and presented to the aged friends. 


—Florence Nightingale has just celebrated her 73d birthday. Al- 
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Light showers were received, but the amounts, except in a few | 
localities, were not sufficiently large to be of more than temporary | 


| and other questions. 
| gress, Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, will be reélected, practically with- 


| applications for resumption. 
The | 


| banks only.) 


The front fence along the pike is | 
| but up to this writing none of large importance. 


On the interior of the | 


In many spots usually damp the | 


| 


AND JOURNAT 


—lIf families could be induced to substitute the apple—sound, ripe, 
and luscious—for the pies, cakes, candies, and other sweetmeats with 
which children are too often stuffed, there would be a diminution of 
doctors’ bills sufficient in a single year to lay up a stock of this delicious 
fruit for a season's use.— Prof. Faraday. 

—In 1892 the city of New York paid for its school bill $4,000,000, 
for its amusement bill $7,000,000, and for its drink bill $60,000,000. 

—Thompson Richards, residing on the old Richards homestead on 
the State Road, in New Garden township, has erected an iron water 


| trough by the road-side east of his house, where the thirsty horse may get 
| refreshment without cost. 


The water comes through a half-inch pipe 
from Mr. Richards’ well at the house, and the supply is ample and 
cool. It is the only road-side watering trough within a radius of several 
miles, and it will be appreciated by the faithful horses which pass that 
way.— Kennett Advance. 

—Frances E. Willard, the great temperance leader, who has been 
ill in England at the castle of Lady Henry Somerset, left that country 
Seventh month 5th for Switzerland, “ hoping,”’ as she says, “‘ that three 
months of ‘upper’ air, and immunity from public duties may fit us for 
the battle once more.”’ 

—The Empress of Austria has sent a magnificent tortoise shell 


| album to the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair as an expression 


. ; | of her interest in woman’s work. 
There had been plenty of rain, but the crops | 


—The J/ndependance Belgo, of Brussels, says that, in view of the 
disastrous effects of the recent drought, the Belgian Government is 
making preparations on a large scale for experiments in producing rain- 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
CONGRESS is to assemble in special session on Second-day next, the 
7th instant, and great interest is felt in its probable action on the silver 
It is understood that the speaker of the last Con- 


out opposition. 
THE United States Controller of the Currency stated on the 29th 


| that up to and including the day before, 105 national banks had closed 


their doors since January 1. Of that number fourteen have resumed 
business,and 58 are in the hands of the government examiners, with 
In 21 States and Territories there had 
been no failures or suspensions, nor had there been any in Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Washington, Bufialo, 


| Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans’ San Francisco, Minneapolis, or St. 


Paul. But one had closed in New York, two in Chicago, and one in 
Milwaukee. (This statement, it must be observed, refers to national 
There are altogether 3,785 national banks. Since the 
statement was given out there have been a number of failures each day, 


IN all parts of the country there is a suspension or shortening of 
work in factories, mills,.etc. The number of these announced is too 


| great to be summarized. Many thousands of working people have been 


already “ laid off,’’ or discharged, and the industrial prostration will 
undoubtedly continue for an indefinite time, causing much further dis- 
tress. Hundreds of the miners from Colorado and other mountain 
States have come to the East looking for employment. The coming 
winter maybe expected to be a very hard one for all classes. 

A DISPATCH from London, on the 28th, says: “In accordance 
with the decision of the Miners’ Federation, the great strike of the 
English coal miners was inaugurated to-day at a majority of the pits. 
No disorder has been reported from anywhere. Something like 350,000 
men are directly affected by the strike.” 


THE dispute in Siam between that government and France, has not 


| developed into war, but French ships have been maintaining a so-called 


“blockade ”’ of the Siamese ports, as a means of coercion. Negotia- 


feature being a large cession of territory to France, and it was an- 
nounced on the Ist instant that the matter was practically settled, and 


| that the blockade would be raised. 


THE financial prospects of the World’s Fair are not good. A dis- 
patch from Chicago says : “ It is a foregone conclusion that the stock- 
holders will get nothing on their investment, nor will their subscriptions 
be returned, as the money for which the Exposition is legally liable 
amounts to so much that it will take a tremendous daily average of paid 
admissions to ease the obligation.” The paid admissions during last 
month aggregated 2,759,971, and for the three months forming the first 
half of the Exposition, 6,485,121. Fresh efforts are making to reduce 
the daily expenses. 


THE distribution of wealth is due largely to the differ- 


ences in human character. Men settle their own fortunes 
by their own character and conduct. Poverty and hun- 


though for many years confined to her house by constant ill-health, she | 8¢f are not pleasant, but he who is ignorant of them is 


is ceaselessly at work for the welfare of her fellow creatures. 


| defective as to his education.— Prof. E. B. Andrews. 
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FOR A DRINK IN FEVERS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says : 
«1 have used it as a pleasant and cooling drink 
in fevers, and have been very much pleased 
with it.” 

NOTICES. 

*,* A meeting for worship, under the care | 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, | 
will be held at Mansfield meeting-house, First- | 
day, Eighth month 13, at 3 o’clock p.m. Min- 
istering Friends will be present. 

SAMUEL S. DeCou, Clerk. 

*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows : 

5. Newtown Square, 3 p. m. 

13. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 

20. Constantia, N. Y. 

Gunpowder, Md. (Old House), 10 a. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week Association 
from 

Alvin and Tom Birdsall, 

Previously acknowledged, 


$4.00 
76.50 





Amount, $80.50 
Also, for the Children’s Aid Society from 
M. B., $2.00 

Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 31, 1893. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be | 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 8, 1893, at 10 | 
o’clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to Maple Station on Chester Valley | 
railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house. 

Members from the Select Meeting can take 
the 1.40 p. m. train from 12th and Market Sts., 
on Second-day (7th), for Maple Station (without 
changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends will | 
meet them. Friends residing at Germantown 
can take the 1.20 p. m. train from Chelten Ave. 
Station, making connection with the 1.40 train 
from 12th and Market streets, at Columbia 
Avenue Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.29 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelton Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.15 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets at 7.40 a. m., on Third-day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days from 12th and Market streets and Chelten 
Avenue Station, Germantown, and returning to 
12th and Market streets, also to Germantown 
(by changing cars at Columbia Avenue Station), 
will be issued at sixty cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.33 p- m. Ask for round trip tickets to Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
S. Ropinson COALE, > Committee. 
TosEPH R. WALKER, 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 

. Farmington, East Hamburg, N. Y. 

. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 

. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 

. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 

. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 

. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 

*.* Friends’ Circular Meeting at Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Eighth month 5, 1893, 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Anna M. Harvey, Clerk of Committee. 


Givs THEE: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 

MOTHERS, 


Our Book for 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON. Mase 


Publisher’s Department. 


*,* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ”’ rule, 


under the recent legislation of this State, is now so | 
general that we shall adopt it at the office of the | 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL during the summer | 
| months. The office (921 Arch 8t.) will not be open, | 
| after 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, until further notice. 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- | 
| warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give | 


us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
aND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc. 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 

*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


*,*Matter inten ded for insertion in the INTELLI- 


| GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 


morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-<day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 


AND JOURNAL. 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘‘pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 


from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to 


‘ pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. G 


EO. A. MACBETH Co. 
UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We ki 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 


No. 36 South Second Street. 
| Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


AKES Leather soft and 
strong and durable — 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
| and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


he ‘‘Swarthmore.”’ 


Terms Moderate. 

A private home, located in South Park, one of 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains 
Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budd’s 
lake. Excellent fishing and boating. Fine moun- 
tain views. Accommodations first-class. Rates mod- 
erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co., New Jersey. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 
The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


is mailed on Fifth-<day, and must be sent to press at | 


noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all | 


east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 

*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Rook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 


time 5 am 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 

Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 


Meeting hour at 10.45 0n First<iays. A cordial 
| greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leaveaing strength.— S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


SERMONS 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. 


Price, TEN CENTs. 
For sale by 
FRIENDS' BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race eee Phila’ ~ Pa 


‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 





1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE Is— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Unde 
Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, —— 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


STREETS. 


Maria P Blackburn 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Head quarters 
Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and we 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 





UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 





known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfac’ = 
A Fair Hose Tc. per foot. 


A Good Hose - 10c, m4 
AVery Good Hose 12c. “ 
An Extra Heavy Hose 15c. 4 


Reels 75c. and al attachments at low fig gures | aes WM. HEACOCK a 
‘UNDERTAKER, 


NO, 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


i 
| 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 
| 


SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. | 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
PER CENT. 


| DEBENTURE BON DS 
| Isaac Forsythe, "9 $,fourth Street, 


M. BALDERSTON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G i K AR D SURPLUS, $9,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE , TRUS RUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 








OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM 5. joa, JOHN B. GARRETT, see > a dl 
H. N. BURRO WILLIAM H. JENK 


GOW 
JOHN A. BROWN, ie GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE i MoF ADDER, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, a TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SI 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


~~ This Company furnishes ALL DesrrasLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PurE.y Mutua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRp.us of over Two and a Hair Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 





The nities Life ond Trust Commas of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, , en FULLY PADD. 
E DM 
SURES FE SAEs TSE ase Soka TEE necTea cea ee: “Om 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of ee 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; An T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
fiicer, 
aM SCE mar se She aOR TOWED 
Assistant Aameary, DAVID oa 


~~ THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ee ge 
registe: ture Bonds at par, due in eight yea t ee e 
a en noe ion ater five eaive yeas with interes at five nor cent. per 3 (free of State tax) pay- 
able -ann receives deposits, or by check. 
DIRECTORS . 

Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








